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THE MOSHER BOOKS. 





A New Catalogue choicely printed in Red 
and Black, done up in Old Style Grey Wrapper, 
Uncut Edges, Mailed Free on request to all 
Book Lovers who apply for it. 


Those who have never seen a List of the 
MOSHER BOOKS are urged to send in their 
names and addresses. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





ILLIAMS & 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


NORGATE, | 


THE GALLERY, 
1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 


XHIBITION of the Works of GEORGE 
WILSON. 
1848-1890. 
No. 1.—NEGLECTED ARTISTS’ SERIES. 
Open Daily, 10 to 6. Admission, including 
Catalogue, with Notes by Dr. Todhuuter, One 
Shilling. 


YPEWRITING. — Novels, Plays, Essays 
carefully Typed. Difficult MSS. receive 
special attention. References to authors. Work 
by t quickly returned.—For terms apply to 
KE. ED Davapese, 68, Hyde Vale, Blackheath, 
London. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 
Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TyYPisT, 23B, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 














CATALOGUES post free on application. 


CATALOGUE, 1903-4. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books 
in all Departments of Literature, 
Perfectly New in Condition and Greatly Reduced 
in Price, 

ILLIAM GLAISHER. 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HiaH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 





OOKS WANTED.—High prices paid, 

Borrow's Wild Wales, 1862; Bridge’s 
Poems, 1873; Burney’s Evelina, 3 vols, 1778 ; 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842. State wants. Cata- 
logues free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham. 


YPEWRITING accurately and promptly 
executed. 9d. per 1,000 words, Carbon 





duplicates. Highest testimonials.—Miss Lawson, | 


Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 
VYPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, &c., Ty ; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Eight years’ expe- 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent.— GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 








YPEWRITING.—THE WEST KENSINGTON 
AgEency.—Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 
duplicated. Usual terms. References, Estab- 
lished 10 years.—SIKES & SIKES, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 





Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of the ACADEMY can be sup- 
plied for 18, each. The price of the bound 
half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d, Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
43, Chancery Lane. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEIY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, &c., on application. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
. OURRENT ACCOUNTS ° 
y] /s balances when not drawn 9 / ° 
below £100. 
04° / on Deposits, repayable on 
© demand. 
| Customers. The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full 
| particulars, pust free. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
*THE ACADEMY” 
(Now Nearly Out of Print) 
in complete sets for 3s, 6d., on application 
to the Office, 43, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


on the minimum monthly 
! DEPOSIT AOCOUNTS 2 

23°/. 
STOOKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 

Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 

TO d 
May still be obtained, singly, at 2d, each, or 
For List of Names see ACADEMY of 10th inst. 





JOUNN WEATHS 
PERS 


NAVE 
MADE 
THEIR 
MARK 











SWINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 
Under the Direction of the TRUSTEES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A Course of TWELVE LECTURES on “ The 
Volcanoes of the World” will be delivered by 
JOHN S. FLETT, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington (by permission of 
the Board of Education), on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, at 5 p.m., beginning Monday, 
2nd November, and ending Friday, 27th Novem- 
ber. Each Lecture will be illustrated by means 
of Lantern Slides and Lime Light. Admission 
to the Course, Free. Intrance from Exhibition 
Road. 

By Order of the Trustees, 
E. RAY LANKKESTER, 
Director. 
British Museum (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London, 8.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint the 
following additional Examiners :— 

(a) Examiners for Degrees in Arts, viz. : 
Five Examiners—(1) in Classics, (2) in 
Moral Philosophy and Logic, (3) in 
English, (4) in History, and (5) in Educa- 
tion. The appointment in each case will 
be for three years from Ist January, 
1904, at the following annual salaries, 
viz.: Classics, £80; Moral Philosophy 
and Logic, £50; English, £40 ; History, 
£40; and Education, £21; with hotel 
and travelling expenses in addition. 

(+) Examiner in Political Economy for 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Law. The 
appointment will be for three years from 
lst January, 1904, at an annual salary of 
£21, with hotel and travelling expenses 
in addition. 

(ce) Examiners for Degrees in Arts and for 
the Preliminary and Bursary Examina- 
tions, viz.: Two Examiners—(1) in 
French, and (2) in German, The ap- 
pointment in each case will be for three 
years from Ist February, 1904, at the 
following annual salaries, viz.: French 
£40, and German £30, with hotel and 
travelling expenses in addition. 

(d) Examiners for the Prelimi and 
Bursary Examinations, viz. : Two Exami- 
ners—(1) in Classics, and (2) in Mathe- 
matics and Dynamics. The appointment 
in each case will be for three years from 
lst February, 1904, and the remuneration 
will be on the scale of 1s. 6d. per paper 
examined = all Higher Preliminary 

pers, and Is. per examined for 
fl Lower and Medical Preliminary 
papers, with hotel and travelling expenses 
in addition. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of 
their Application and Testimonials with the 
undersigned on or before 17th November 1903. 

ALAN E, CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow 
University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
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GEORGE. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, have 
much pleasure in announcing that they will publish neat a the 
elaborate edition that has been in preparation for many years of 


The Works of Goethe and of Schiller 


in English Translations. Edited by N. H. DOLE. 
n 24 Volumes, Large 8vo, with 123 Photogravures. 
THE TRANSLATIONS are uniformly the very best extant ; many 
of them rank amongst the more important books of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, whilst the rights tv include others have been specially purchased 
Sor this edition. Amongst the Translators’ names will be found the 
Sollowing :— 
Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
8. T. OOLERIDGE 


These Translations have been Selected, Arranged, and Edited by 
Mr, N. H. DOLE, who is well known for his previous work on 
translations of Goethe and Schiller. 

LIVES OF THE POETS are included:—G. H. LEWES’ 
“ Life of Goethe ” (by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder § Co.), 
and H, DUNTZER’S “Life of Schiller” (by arrangement with 
Messrs. Macmillan § Co., Itd.). These are acknowledged to be the 
two best Lives of the poets in eaistence. 

THE TYPE has been specially cast for this work. It is very 
graceful and very clear, and lends an air of distinction to the page. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS consist of 128 Photogravure Plates, 
printed on Japanese Paper. They form a special feature of the 
Edition, and the Publishers are of opinion that so magnificent a 
gallery of Goethe and Schiller illustrations has never before been 
gathered together. The selection was made by a special representative 
who was sent to the Continent for the purpose, Amongst the Artists 
represented are :— 





JOHN OXENFORD A. J. W. MORRISON 
ANNA SWANWICK > D. BOYLAN 
A. LODGE . B, EASTWIOK 


MAX ADAMS CARL HOFF KNUPFER 

A. LIEZEN-MAYER SOHWORER SCHRADER 
PILOTY LELOIR MICHAELIS 
FEUERBAOH BRANN SOHWALBE 
KIRCHBACH RAMBERG ZIMMERMAN 
SOUBRE BROZIK ERDMANN 
KAULBAOH GABRIEL MAX BARTH 
FRIEDRIOH CARL BEOKER 


THE PAPER is of an excellent laid quality, deckel-edged, soft to 
the touch, pleasant to the eye, and giving a brilliance to the type 
which renders reading a luxury. 

THE BINDING is in best olive-green Buckram, gilt, gilt tops, with 
red morocco labels on the backs containing the contents of each volume. 

THE EDITION is limited to 200 copies jor sale; and as it 
will be impossible ever to reproduce the work, which will at once 
become a “ Collector’s Book,” it is certain to advance in price. Those 
desirous of obtaining copies should make early application, as, owing 
to a large number of copies having been already subscribed for by the 
booksellers, the work is likely to soon run out of print. 


THE PRICE is as follows :— 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 vols., £6 6s. net The Set, 24 vols., 
SCHILLER’S WORKS, 10 vols., £4 10s. net £10 16s, net. 
A few copies are reserved, unbound, for those who would wish to 
bind them in leather. The prices of these may be learnt of the 
booksellers, 


TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR; or, Up-to-date Locomo- 
tion. By A. H. BEAVAN. With an Introduction by LLEWELLYN PREECE. 
Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 6s, [This Day. 

Electric Railways—Metropolitan Inner Circle—Oentral London Electric Railway 

—Tubes—Electric Trams—Motor Oars—Electricity Applied to Navigation, &c. 


Froude’s Earliest Work. 
THE NEMESIS OF FAITH; or, The History of Sutherland 


Markham. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. With an Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. Oloth neat, ls. 

A reprint of Froude’s earliest book, which, ia its day, had a great influence. It 
is here republished, with a lengthy Introduction by Dr. Moncure Conway, setting 
forth its chief points of religious and ethical interest, and its claim on the attention 
of readers to-day. 

A New Sixpenny Illustrated Shakespeare in 40 Vols. 

THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. § [Excelleutily printed by 
Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., of Edinburgh, in large clear type, with 
Howard's Outline Illustrations in each volume. 40 vols. (one Play in each 
volume ; Vol. XX XVILI., Venus and Adonis ; Vol. XX XIX., Sonnets; Vol. XL, 
Glossary and Index of Characters). Neatly bound in leatherette, each vol. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION ACTS OF 1902 (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) AND 1903 (LONDON). With Notes for the Use of Members of 
Counvils and Committees, &c. and the Revised Text of the Education Acts, 
1870-1899. Edited by G. R.S. TAYLOR, of the Middle Temple. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Semitic Series.—Fifth Volume. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM THEOLOGY, 
JURISPRUDENOE, AND OONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. By Professor 
D. B. MACDONALD. 5s. net. 

Vol. I.—Professor A. H.SAYOE’s “ Babylonian and Assyrian Life and Customs.” 
Vol. IL—Rev. E. Day’s “ Social Life of the Hebrews.” 

Vol. I11.—Dr. L. B. PaTon’s “ Early History of Syria and Palestine.” 

Vol. IV.—Professor DUFF’s “ Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.s NEW BOOKS 


GUARDIAN.—“ A HANDSOME AND SOLID EDITION.” 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 


** AUTHOR’S EDITION.” In TWELVE VOLUMES. With 
an INTRODUCTORY PREFACE and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. Large crown 8vo, 
Gs. each net. 

This Edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE'’S Novels is limited 
to 1,000 Sets, the First Yolume of each Set being signed and 
numbered, and the Volumes are not sold separately. The 
Author’s future work will in due time be added to the Edition. 
*,* Volumes I. to VIII. are Ready, and Volumes IX. to XII. will be published 

on NOVEMBER léth. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
SCOTSMAN.—* Tastefully bound in red with gilt lettering, adorned with choice, 
artistic full-page illustrations, and printed on a large page in bold readable type, 
these volumes should attract hosts of new readers to Dr. Doyle.....When the 
edition is completed it will stand as a worthy evidence of the work of ‘perhaps the 
most solidly gifted of living English romancists.” 





A LIFE OF VOLTAIRE FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


JUST PUBLISHED. With two Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 
Two Vols., large crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Tatren- 
TYRE, Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with HENRY SETON ¢@ 
MERRIMAN of “ The Money-Spinner and other Oharacter Notes.” 


*,* The only complete biography of Voltairein English. With striking Illustrations. 


SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF MUSIQUE. 


By Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE,’ K.B., M , Mus.Doc., King Edward fessor 
of Music in the University of ‘od iy On vith a Portrait of Samuel Pepys 
and Musical Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 5s, [Published to-day. 
CONSPIRATORS AND POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON. 
On NOVEMBER 2nd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT 


RENNES, 1802. (Le Somplot des Libelles.) By GILBERT AUGUSTIN 
ERRY. ‘Translated by ARTHUR G, OHATER. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry pe ta 


PASTURE. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDDLE. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


SEA=W RAC FEF... 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ The Oruise of the Cachalot,” “The Log of a Sea-Waif,” 
“Deep Sea Plunderings,” &c. 


*.* A Gollection of Short Stories of Seamen’s Adventures. 


POCKET EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT. 
BROWNING’S WORKS. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. [0 Three Pocket 
Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each 


Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 
[Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL by Messrs. CONRAD and HUEFFER. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMANCE: A Novel. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 
Authors of “ The Inheritors,” an Extravagant Story. 


NEW NOVEL by BERNARD CAPES. 
On OCTOBER 26th. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E, J. CAPES, 
Author of “ The Lake of Wine,” “ A Castle in Spain,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by KATHARINE TYNAN. 
On NOVEMBER 2nd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “ Love of Sisters,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
A 
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Established 1869. London. 


*"WEEKLY—Price Threepence. 


[Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York Post Office as Second-class Mail matter. Foreign Subscribers, 17/6 a year.] 











HE ACADEMY ®& LITERATURE is the best journal for 
T all lovers of Books, Art, Music and the Drama: the best 
journal for the BOOK BUYER, because it informs him what 

are the best books to buy; the best journal for the BOOK- 
SELLER, because it gives him early reviews of the most recent 
books and tells him of the most interesting forthcoming works. 
Special features are the “Literary and News Notes"; “ Biblio- 
graphical”; early Reviews of the Books of the Day; Short 


, 


Notices, giving succinctly the contents of new books and works of 
fiction; General Articles on Literature, Music, Art and the Drama; 
Dramatic, Musical and Art Notes; Correspondence and “ Academy 
Questions and Answers.” The last two issues have been sold 


out on the day of publication. 


From time to time supplements 


are published dealing with Fiction, Christmas Books, the Spring 

and Autumn Publishing Seasons, Educational Works, &c. If any 

difficulty is found in obtaining THE ACADEMY please communicate 

with the Publisher. The yearly postal subscription for the United 
Kingdom is I3/-. 


[Of all Booksellers and Newsagents] 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LTD. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY DATE, for THREE; 

SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA r annum 

upwards. Prospectus of Terme, with List of New Books, 
post free on application. 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


All the BEST MODERN BOOKS from: the Library are offered for SALE, 
SEOCOND-HAND, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, a FEW MONTHS AFTER 
PUBLIOATION. Lists free on application. 

NEW KS in Cloth at Discount Prices. 

GUIDE BOOKS. Paedeker’s, Murray's, and Black’s Guides, at Discount Prices. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books 
kept in Stock or Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, Conversation Books, &c., 

Grammars. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. A Large Stock of Second-Hand Books always 
on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
BOOKBINDING. High-Class and Plain, all styles to order, by Experienced 

Craftsmen. Old Bindings carefully repaired. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C., London; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and at Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 








LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ViceePresidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 


Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Rt. Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.s.1. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Professor Lewis Oampbell, LL.D , 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D. Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., 
Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C,8.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 0.B., Sidney 
Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marziuls, Esq., 0.8., 
Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.v., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., 
Rev. H. Wace, v.v., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.c.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership according to age. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW OATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1% 3) 
is now ready, price 35s, ; to members, 25s, 


0, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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“DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 





In 1 vol.. demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 21s. net. 
LADY LOUISA STUART'S LETTERS 
TO MISS LOUISA CLINTON, ani others, 
from 1526 to 1834. Second Series, Edited by 
“7 ~ A. Home. 
2 veils. demy &vo, Illustrated, 42s, net. 
THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History 
ef the Gordon Higilauders from 1794 to 1898, 
Including an Account of the 75th Reeimenr frm 
17*x7 to 1881. By Lieut.-Col. C. GREENHILL 
GARDYNE. 
“One of the most interesting and readable regi- 
mental histories which it has been our fortuue to meet 
with.”—Globe. 
In 1 vol.. demy &8vo, NEW EDITION, 19s, 64, 

POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By Sir GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. With 
an Introductory Essay on the Originand Diffusion 
of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. 

“As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, 
so, a8 heirlooms of the whole Arvan race, they must 
survive to an indefinite future.”--7Zimes. 

“May claim to rank as a classic. . .. A book of 
stories which has been a perpetual delight to manhood 
and to youth.”—Notes and Queries. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, Revised ard 
Enlarged, 6s. net. 
THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. JAMES B. JOHNSroN, B.D., Falkirk. 
[Jn Novembrr. 

“ The pages are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston 
can com icate his own enth to his readers.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
NORWAY: the Northern Playground. 
Chapters on the Physicil Features, &c. 
Country. By WM. CECIL SLINGSBY. 
(Jn preparation. 
Tn 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illnstrated. 14<, net. 
CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND 
OTHER MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. 
NORMAN COLLIE, F.K.S., Member of the Alpine 
Clab. 


In 1 vol., 





With 
of the 


with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, roy. 8vo, 
36a. net. 
THE ALPS IN 1864: a Private Journal. By 
A.W. Moore. Edited bs ALEX. B. W. KENNEDY, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the Alpine Club. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DJUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
Loudon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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"ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 





A. CONAN DOYLE has created a 
hero who, in his dashing bravery, 
quickness of wit, and eagerne<s for 
adventure, ix own bro her tu Dumas’ 
redoubtable D’Artagnan. 


Gerard is a brigadier in Napoleon’s 
army, With a burning thirs fo: glory, 
and ready for any haza dous -ervice 
that will bring him military distine- 
tion. Opportunities come to him 
thick and fast, but not faster than 
he is ready to take advantage of 
them. A wonderful man is Gerard. 
He tells you frankly how he saved 
the honour of France; how he res- 
cued the army from defeat, fed the 
starving soldiers, captured cities, and 
directed whole campaigns. He re- 
tails these stories of his marvellous 
accomplishments with tremendous 
snap and gusto, His tales, told ina 
soldier’s direct bluff way, rush swiftly 
to whipping climaxes that leave the 
reader almost breathless. He had 
some experiences in love, as well as 
in war, and he tells these with quite 
as much zest as he tells of the others, 


Gerard’s very egotism makes him 
lovable, and he is sure of no fewer 
friends than Sherlock Holmes. 


S en Illustrations. 6/- 





A. GONAN DOYLE. 








GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C. 





The Proprietor of “ The Academy ” purchased “ Litera- 
ture” from the Proprietors of “(he Times” 
in 1902, and amalgamated the two papers under the 
title of 


The Ecademy 


(Published every Friday for 33 years) 


and Literature 
(Published by “* The Times ” a: 6a.) 


3d A Weekly Review of Literature 3d 
. and Life. ° 
AS gathered traditions which have won it the 
support of Book Readers and Book Buyers 
throughout Great Britain and Abroad. 
T has steadily increased its circulation and influence 
for many years, and, if tested, its readers would 
now be found to be more numerous than those of any 
other exclusively literary newspaper. 
T has become indispensable to all who wish to keep 
in touch with modern developments of Literature. 
}PECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, constituting Double 
Ss Numbers, are issued without extra charge. 
The next, on November 7, will be 
| so with Special Articles and Illustrations, 
and, Early in December, 
‘HRISTMAS (Illustrated). Comprising classified 
) Reviews of Christmas Gift, Story and Nursery 
Books, and Articles on Books and Bookmen, and it is a 
number of special interest to Booksellers, Book Buyers, 
and others. 
T IS NOW POSTED FREE to every ANNUAL 
te SUBSORIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
Ss. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a 
PREPAYMENT of 17s. 6d. 


will secure it being sent Post Free and regularly 
to any address throughout the World for a uni- 
form 1d. 
varies from 1d. minimum to 24d. per copy. 





Orders may be sent through any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor 


OR DIRECT TO-THE PUBLISHER or 
THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE, 
43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


postage, though the postage payable | 





VERSES. 
By WALTER CASSELTON. 
Large Pott 8vo, Oloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The author possesses the sense of melody ina 
dexree beyond the ordinary.”—7he Outlook, 





POEMS. 


By VALENTINE ASH. 


Feap. 8vo, Buckram Gilt, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Valentine Ash has shown that he is 
capable, not only of genuine emotion, but of 


impressing that emotion on others.”—T7he Morning 
Leader. 





ORES TES. 


By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, §s, net. 
A blank verse drama in four acts. 


“ Everything in the book is managed with so be- 
coming a dignity and so tranquil a poetic art that 
the work stands weli upon its own merits as one 
both of scholarship and of imagination, Itscharac- 
ters are stately personages moving in the raretied 
atmosphere of exalted feeling and its verse grace- 
fully modelled after the Hellenic examplar.”- 

Scotsman, 





GASTON de FOIX 
AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By MAURICE BARING, 
Author of “ The Black Prince.” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, §g, net. 


**The technique of Mr. Baring’s verse is in har- 
mony with the dignity of which we have spoken. 
It is limpid, delicate and weighty. Mr. Baring has 
now proved his right to be dis ‘ussed as one of the 


_mpst hopeful of our younger poets.” — 


Daily Chronicle. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 











FROM 


| Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ List. 





A Most Noteworthy Book 


By the Author of 


‘**ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


THE BOY GALLOPER 





in which the brilliant writer of the graphically 
described chase after De Wet treats iu a novel 
and absorbing manner the situation that 
would result from a successful landing of the 
Prussians on the South Ooast. 


THEB OY GALLOPER' 


is a story for Old and Young. For the more 
advanced in years this story is interesting, 
because of the wonderful power of the Author 
to put before his readers a vivid picture rather 
than a verbose description; whilst every 
youngster will be interested in the adventures 
of JACK. 


THE BOY GALLOPER. 


By the Author of 
**ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


Price 6/- 

















Will be published on October 26. 


KATHARINE FRENSHAM 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


KATHARINE FRENSHAM 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Price 6/- 





Ask at your Library for 


THACKERAY. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


2/6. 
“* Mr. Whibley has fulfilled a difficult task 
with courage and integrity, with vigour of 
judgment and dignity of style.”—Speaker. 


THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 


A Life of General Sir JAMES OuTRAM, 
Bart., G.C.B., with Portraits and Maps, 
16/- net. 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
2 vols., 24/- net. 


*. . . a bio raphy that will be eagerly 
read in literary and artistic circles.”—West- 
minster Glazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S NEW BOOKS 
THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. ®y 


G. M. A. Hewett, Author of *The Open-Air 
Boy.” A Record of Sporting Adventures during 
Holiday Time. With '2 Illustrations. Or wn 8vo, 
cloth. gilt top, 308 pp., 6s. (Just out. 


IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. ¥y 


ANNETT# M B. VFAKIN, Author ot * A Rib»on 
of Irow.’ With 16 Ful'-page Ilust ations and 
Map of Route. Crown Sve, cloth, gilt top, 7s. sd 
net. (Just out 


THE SQUIRE : A Story of Country 


Life. L. HAVERFIE vw, Author of 
a Sedmeasten ” Crown 8vo, cloth, 392 pp. 6s. 
(Just out, 


HORSES, GUNS, AND poas. By 


J. OTHO PiGseT, GRonce A. B. Dewan, A. B- 
PORTMAN, A. INNES SHAND, &c. With 14 Head- 
ings and Tailpieces and 4 Full-page Illustrations 
in Oolour by G. A. FOTHERGILL. Crown 8vo 
cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 62. (Uet, 23° 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 


AND ISEULT, endered into English by H. 
ith 150 Illustrations in Oolour by 

Limited to 300 copies, paper 
[Just out 





ROBEKT EXGELS. 
cover, £5 5, net. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS, 


By E. T. Cook & Alexander Wedderburn 


In about 32 volumes, issued in Chronological Order. 
Not sold separately. Large medium 8vyo, 
Holliston cloth, 21s. each, net, 

The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited 
to 2,0U0 copies. 

All Mr. Ruskin'’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 
Each Volume contains a Preface giving a 
Biographical and Bibliographical Account 
of the several Works, together with 
Selections from the Author’s Diaries and 

Correspondence relating to them. 


NOW READY. 
Volume |. 

EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 1834 
to 1843. 612 pp.. with Frontispiece in Colour, 
2u Plates, 78 Woodcuts, and Facsimile of MS, 

Volume t/. 

POEMS. 590 Pps with 25 Plates and 5 

Facsimiles of M 
Veneto Mm. 


MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. I. 1843. 


752 pp. with 4 Unpublished Steel Engravings, 

10 Photogravure Plates, a Photogravure Repro- 

duction of the Portrait by J. Richmond (1843), 
and 2 Facsimiles of MS, 

The Appengtz contains Mr. Ruskin's hitherto 

yapublis ed “ Reply” .o Blackwood's Criticism of 


Volume IV. 
MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. Il. 1846. 


455 pp., wih 1 Unpebiished Steel Engraving, 
12 voy gg Places, and a Facsimile of MS. 


Volumes V. to V Modern Painters, Vols. III., 
IV., and V.) will be al ished after Volume XI. 


Volume VIII. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 1849. 352 pp., with the 14 En- 
graved Piates, in addition to 1 Unpublished 
Engraving (etched by Mr. Ruskin for the Work) 
and Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition. 


Volume IX. READY IN NOVEMBER. 
rae TONES OF VENICE, Vol. I. 
wie 29 Plates (4 in Colour), and Facsimiles of 

MSS, and Cover of First Edition. 
Volumes X. and XI. 

vee. STONES OF VENICE, Vol. Il. 
December, 1903. 
THE E STONES OF VENICE, Vol. Ill. 
January, 1904. 

the ae of the Architecture of Venice 

will be included in these Volumes. 


The remaining Volumes will be published, as near as 
possible, at intervals of One Month. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 











Messrs. CONSTABLE’ S ‘LIST. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

. Messrs. CONSTABLE beg to announce 
for early Publication THE STORY OF A 
SOLDIER’S LIFE, by Field-Marshal Vis- 
count WOLSELEY ; 9 vols. ; 32s. net. THE 
PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 
PLECES, by CHARLES RICKErTS ; witn 54 
Illustrations in Photogravure; d-mv 4to; 
Limited Eliion: £5 5s, net. ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATION LN THE SIXLIES, by 
GLEESON WHITE; with six Photog:avure 
Plates; 31s, 6d. net. C\NADA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTORY, by A. G. BRap- 
LEY; fully Illustrated; 16s. net. OLD CAPE 
COLONY, by Mrs. A. P. TROTTER; with 100 
lllustrations; 10s. 6d. net. BY THAMES 
AND COTSWOLD, by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, D.D.; with over 100 Illustrations ; 
10s. 6d. net. SU DIES IN SHAKESPEARE, 
by J. CHtUrToN Coins, 7s. 6d. THE 
TOMBS OF THE POPEs, ‘translated by R. 
W. SETON WATSON; Illustrated ; 3s. 6d. net. 
THK LOG OF A COWBOY, a Stirring Nar- 
rative of Life in the Far West, by ANDY 
ADAMS; Illustrated; 6s. JAVANESK 
FAIRY TALES, with 60 Illustrations by 
Native Artists. four in colour ; 6s. net. Fict on 
to be published includes: MY POOR RE- 
LATIONS, Stories of Dutch Peasant Life, 
by MAARTEN MAARTENS; and TURNPIKE 
TRAVELLERS, by ELEANOR HAYDEN, 
Author of “ Travels Round our Village,” &ce. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


* ACTUAL, HUMAN, EXCITING.” —Morning Post. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. By JouN Fox. 


lllustrated by &. U. VOHN. 
70,000 SOLD in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 


“ Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of poetry 
not often encountered. . . . A rare piece of work... . 
A book of rare ana singular charm.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“We have not found a dull page in the book. ... 
All the characters are good. We are not given to 
indiscriminate praise of American Novels, but here 
is one that beats with human blood. If we were to 
fill this column with its praise we could do no more 
than advise you to read it."— Morning Post. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, Second Edition. 

“The whole story is conceived in the true romantic 
spirit, and is woven with wonderful vigour and 
picturesqueness,”— Bookman, 

“A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and 
humorous observation and of deftly-sustained inter: st. 
. « «We recommend the book cordially.”—Atheneum, 

“A brilliant success.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By U- 
L. SILBARRAD, Author of “ ‘The Success of Mark 
Wyngate,” * Princess Puck,” &c. 

“A strong story ... *Petronilla’ claims and holds 
the reader’s keenest sympathy throughout the story, 
and, best tribute toan author's ability, will be remem- 
bered after the book is laid aside.”—Saturday Review, 


BARBARA LADD. By CHARLEs G. 
D. R BExts, Author of “The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood.” Second Edition. 

“The story is picturesque and alive with human 
interest, the characters are drawn vividly, and with 
insight and humour.”’-—Bookman. 


THE UNDERSONG. By HERBERT 
O. MACILWAINK, Author o1 “Fate the Fiddler,” 
&c. 

“I commend the book very sincerely.”—Punch. 
“Mr, Macilwaine takes his place in the first rank, 
beside Conrad, Kipling, and Stevenson.”—Zcho, 


NOW READY. 
THE ANCESTOR. An Illustrated 


Q..arterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Autiquities, No. 7. About 250 pages, 
fully Illustrated. Price 5s. net. 
Principal Oouteuts. 
The Massingberds. By the Rev W. O. MASSINGBERD, 


} 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ire OF HUGH, FIRST VIS- 
UNT GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By 
Kopenr 8. RAIr, Fellow ot New College, 
Oxford. 2 vols., aemy 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, 
and other Iitustrations. Price 31s. 6d net, 
ASIA AND EUROPE. By MEREDITH 
TOWNSEND. New kdition, with a chapter on 
“The Negro Pr-blem in Amer.ca.” 5s, net 
UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 
DEMOCRACY. By #. L. Gopkin, Author of 
“Problems of Modern Demo-racy,” &c. New Im- 


Pression. 6s. net. 

THE A BECKETTS OF “PUNCH.” By 
AKTHUR WILLIAM A BECKErr. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. wet. 

“Genial memories written in a genial style, chatty 
tab'e-talk such as might be expected from so genial a 
conversationalist as Mr. Arthur & Beckett. Plenty of 
good stories, plenty of pleasant gossip, plenty of kiudly 


reminiscences.” Pg 


| 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


MAN AND SUPERMAN 

“ Is his masterpiece.’ ‘—Saturday Review. 

Second Edition. 63, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 
HUNT. Edited by RoGER INGPEN. Limited 
Edition, With an Introduction by THORNTON 
Hust, and 12 Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols., 
21s, net. 

“ Well edited and finely illustrated.’’"— Spectator. 

“In every respect worthy. The notes are not over- 
done, the bibliography is more than ordinurily 
complete, and the many pvurtraits really enrich the 
text.’— Academy. 

MEMORIES. OF VAILIMA. By IsopeL 
STRONG and LLOYD OsBOUKNE. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

“We extend a real welcome to ‘Memories of 
Vailima,” Each chapter has an interest of its own.” — 
St. James's Gazette. 

“A lovable footnote to the biography.”—- World. 

“A delightful volume.”—Ji/ustrated London News. 


| LA BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. 





Selections, Notes, and Memoir. By ELIZA- 
Beth Lik, Imperial 16m , 3s. 6d. net. 

SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 
WILLIAM PENN, With an introduction ty 
EDMUND GOSSE, and a Photogravure Fronti-- 
piece. New Impression. 16mo, cloth gilt, ls. td. 
net ; limp leather, 2s, 6d. net, 

Selected 
and arranged by HAKOLD E, BUTLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A fine selection.” —Spectator. 

“A careful and discriminating selection of good 
fighting verse, with an ample lack of the inferior 
things that often ovcupy tuo much space in such 
compilations.” "—Standard, 

- - »« Pervaded by the no*ler heroic feclings 
evoked by war, and is devoid of fustian or music 
hall sentiments so conspicuous in many recent war- 
songs.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


Two Popular 3s. 6d. Books. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.—By INGLIs 


ALLEN. 

**The Real Thing. ... . There is no 
mistake about its being funny. If you want 
humour this is the real thing. . . . . It 
must be rcad, ant it will be read, we lancy, by everyone 
who can get hold of it, nor is anyone who does get 
held of it likely to be disappointed.”— Morning 
Advertiser. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR.-- 
Nota novel, but a faithful and candid record of 
facts. 

“A delightfal satire on the modern trade of 
writing.” —7o-day. 

“Exceedingly diverting reading. The cheerfulness, 
candour, and complacency are irresistible. An excellent 
werk.”—Daily Nets, 


THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION. 


In 17 volumes. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net per vol., or 3s. 6d. 
net, in full leather. 


Poems. 2 vols. Just Ready, 

The Ordeal of Richard , The Adventures of 
Feverel. Harry Richmond. 
Beauchamp’s Career. | One of Our Conquerors 
The Egoist. Lord Ormont and his 

Diana of the Crossways Aminta. 
Evan Harrington. The Amazing Marriage 


Sandra Belloni. The Shaving of Shag- 





English Ovunts ot the Empire By . nenacs KouND. | Vittoria. pat. 
The Jacksonsin Ireland, By sir EDMUND BREWLEY. ing. | The Tragic Comedians. 
The Hereford Family of Plymouth. By A. F. HERFORD Rhoda Fleming -” 
The Court of Claims. By W. PAILEY BAILDON, Short Stories. 
A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


HE publication of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s work on 
“The Painters of Japan,” which was to have 
been issued this autumn by Mr. John Murray, 
has been postponed until next year. The delay 

is due to the author's keen desire for accuracy and 
completeness, which necessitates considerable, and slow, 
correspondence with Japan. The work will be fully 
illustrated with reproductions from the writer’s fine 
collection of Japanese pictures and prints. 


Mr. Coyrap is writing a long story, more of a novel 
than any of his previous work, the scene of which is laid 
in South America, a portion of the globe with which he 
was familiar twenty-five years ago. In this story will be 
found a dose of peculiar South American politics, a silver 
mine, some going to and fro upon the waters, Englishmen, 
Italians, generals, lightermen, and at least four women. 
The title will be ‘‘ Nostromo.” The new novel by Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. F. M. Hueffer, ‘“‘ Romance,” is the 
outcome of much hard work spread over some three 
years. 





“From Parts To New York sy Lanp,” by Mr. Harry 
de Windt, the narrative of an arduous and exciting 
journey, and ‘A Tramp in Spain,” by Mr. Bart Kennedy, 
with fifty illustrations from drawings and photographs, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. George Newnes. 


Tue forthcoming “ Bookman ” booklet on Thackeray 
is to be the joint production of Messrs. Lewis Melville and 
G. K. Chesterton. The volume, of course, will largely 
consist of matter reprinted from the ‘‘ Thackeray Number ”’ 
of the “‘ Bookman.” But a certain amount of new ‘‘ copy” 
(chiefly Bibliographical) is to be included. The fact that 
Mr. Chesterton’s essay on Thackeray’s sentiment is to 
occupy a place in this volume should alone render it 
attractive. Mr. Melville, by the way, is at present engaged 
upon a history of the English novelists of the nineteenth 
century. The date of publication is as yet unsettled. 





Some surprise is being expressed by parents and other 
eople at the appearance of two new Henty books. 
These volumes—entitled respectively ‘‘Through Three 
Campaigns” and ‘‘ With the Allies to Pekin ’’—made 
their first appearance at the booksellers on Friday last. 
Mr. Henty, if my memory serves me, died nearly a 
year ago. Asa matter of fact, there are more new Henty 
books yet to come; three fcr certain and others “ very 
likely.” Any of my readers who may be at a loss to 
understand how this is done need only be referred 
to the case of Jules Verne. That author has at this 
minute sufficient matter actually written to last his 


z 


publishers—at the rate of two books a year—until the 
autumn of 1910. Mr. Henty’s output must have been 
quicker, if anything, than Verne’s. 


Miss Dora GreenweLL MoCnesyey has written, in colla- 
boration with her mother, Mrs. Studdiford McChesney, a 
fairy romance ‘‘ The City of Quest,” which will be issued 
by Messrs. Dent. Although a real wonder story, and 
therefore appealing to children of all ages, the work is in 
some respects a new departure. It is, in fact, a tempera- 
mental study in fairyland, as the two friends, the Prince 
and the Minstrel, are compelled by their natures to choose 
different roads throughout, thus justifying the Emersonian 
motto :— 

Space is ample, East and West, 
But two cannot go abreast, 


The book will have a frontispiece by Mr. Patten 
Wilson. 


Recent Cape papers bring news of the death of Mrs. R. 
I. Schreiner, mother of Mr. Theo. Schreiner, Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner, Attorney-General under Cecil Rhodes and 
subsequently Prime Minister, and of Mrs. Olive Cron- 
wright-Schreiner, of “‘The Story of an African Farm” 
fame. The late Mrs. Schreiner was rather a remarkable 
person. She had lived through South African history 
for the past seventy years, and exercised considerable 
influence upon her surroundings. She was a faithful 
disciple of Mr. Rhodes, and dissented most vehemently 
from her daughter’s views on the questions of Rhodesia 
and kindred topics. 


A COMPREHENSIVE work on the Clyde Shipping Industry, « 
its inception, history, and recent development, written by 
Mr. Angus Muir McLeod, will shortly be published. 


Mr. Artuur C. Benson, whose Rossetti for the English 
Men of Letters series is in the press, is also the writer of 
“Tennyson” for Messrs. Methuen’s Little Biographies. 
The same writer is preparing for the press a volume of 
selections from the poems of Whittier. Mr. Benson has 
resigned the mastership at Eton which he has held for 
the past nineteen years, and will next year commence the 
work of editing ‘“‘ The Correspondence of Queen Victoria, 
1837-1861,” in conjunction with Lord Esher. 


Mr. Epen Puuwpotrs’ ‘‘My Devon Year,” which will 
appear towards the end of this month, has been a labour of 
love, based upon the writer’s attitude to and understanding 
of nature. 














432 The Academy 


Dr. Gasquet has written for Messrs. Methuen a volume 
on “ Life in a Pre-Reformation Monastery,”’ which will be 
issued edrly next year. The same writer is at work upon 
a book dealing with the Church of England in the reign 
of Henry III. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas has finished the MS. of ‘“‘ Highways 
and Byeways in Sussex” for Messrs. Macmillan’s well- 
known series. 


Tue Rev. Percy Dearwer has edited for the Alcuin 
Club a rare sixteenth century Dutch book ‘‘ Dat Boexken 
van der Missen,”’ which will be published at the end of 
this month by Longmans. The book is mainly interesting 
for its wood-cuts, which are of considerable interest to 
liturgical students. 


Mrs. E. Nessir begins a realistic serial for children in the 
Christmas number of ‘‘ London,” which will be a sequel 
to the ‘‘ Treasure Seekers” and the ‘‘ Wouldbegoods.”’ 
“The Phoenix and the Carpet,” now running through the 
“Strand,’’ will be published in book form here by Messrs. 
Newnes and in the United States by the Macmillan Co. 
Next year this popular writer will probably complete 
another story for children, in which a certain amount of 
“‘ grown-up”’ interest will mingle; also a novel to be 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 


Mr. Grant Ricnarps here, and Messrs. Appleton in 
America, are issuing Mr. Albert Lee’s new story, “A 
Baronet in Corduroy.” 


. 


At the meeting of the English Goethe Society, to be 
held on Friday, October 30, Professor Walter Rippmann 
will read a paper on “‘ The Work and Play of a German 
Maiden in the Middle Ages.” We hardly show apprecia- 
tion of Goethe in this country at all equivalent to 
‘that shown in Germany of British writers of rank. The 
Society has arranged for the following lectures: Miss 
Beatrice Marshall, ‘‘ Nietzsche and Wagner”; Mr. Iselin, 
‘*German Writers in Switzerland,” and others by Dr. 
John G. Robertson, recently of Hapsburg University, 
now Professor of German Literature in the reorganised 
London University, &c. 


Mr. G. B. Bourain is at work on a novel which will 
appear next spring. ‘‘ Under the Shadow ” will deal with 
the problem of an educated Canadian Indian, who, head 
of his decaying tribe, has to carry out an hereditary 
vendetta, sacrificing his own personal interests in so 
doing. 


Mrs. Crarore’s lecture on the Science of Life before the 
Birmingham Ruskin Society was extremely interesting and 
suggestive. I quote the following passage from it :— 


The multitude, on being asked what Tolstoi’s opinions 
were, would no doubt say that he wrote gloomy novels, that 
he disapproves of tobacco, of war, of property, of alcohol, that 
he now dressed like a peasant, worked in the fields, and 
indulged in other eccentricities which do not belong to the 
sphere of life in which he was born. Tolstoi seems to have 
said to himself: “I have found a remedy for all the woes and 
disappointments of life; I shall get rid of my money and I 
shall work, and if everybody else does the same humanity 
will be saved.” Now, I do not question for a moment that he 
has found his own peace of mind. St. Ignatius wished to 
make humanity stronger. Tolstoi wishes to make humanity 
happier. Both men had the courage of their impulses, and a 
man’s impulses are his life. Whereas his opinions are often 
his source of weakness. 
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Miss Viotet Hunt's “ The Celebrity at Home”’ is not, in 
the usual sense of the word, a novel, being certain events 
in an author’s family, narrated by his daughter—a 
‘“‘hobble-de-hoy,” neither child nor girl. It will be 
published here by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Messrs. G. Puttip anp Sons have in the press Sir Robert 
Ball’s ‘‘ Popular Guide to the Heavens,” consisting mainly 
of plates of celestial phenomena. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press will publish the same writer’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Spherical Astronomy,” of which the MS. is well advanced. 


Mr. Oscar Brownina has written a chapter on “ The 
Foreign Policy of William Pitt, 1783-1793,” for the 
forthcoming volume of the Cambridge Modern History. 
He has also contributed recollections of Sir John Seeley 
and Lord Acton to a volume which Professor William 
Knight has in hand. 


~ Vouume IV. of Mr. J. 'T. Grein’s “ Dramatic Criticism,” 
covering 1902, is now ready for publication, and Volume V. 
will be ready in January of next year. 


Mr. Eveteich Nasa will publish Mr. Tom Gallon’s 
Christmas book, ‘‘ Noboby’s Baby,” which will be 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Quite one of the most curious literary developments of 
the past few years is that exhibited by the increased 
popularity of Russian literature in England. Messrs. 
Mudie, for instance, estimate that the English demand for 
the loan and purchase of Russian fiction has more than 
doubled itself within the last five years. ‘This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that of recent years an educated 
Russian community—as distinct altogether from the East- 
End immigrant—has come into existence in London. On 
the other hand, a large and increasing number of purely 
English readers exhibit a warm interest in Russian 
literature. One need hardly state that ladies constitute 
the majority of such readers, although a large number are 
drawn from the commissioned ranks of the army. The 
annual circulation of Russian books in England already 
reaches a total of several thousands. The great cost of 
printing and paper in Russia, together with heavy postal 
charges, combine to render the purchase of Russian books 
a luxury which can be enjoyed only by the comparative 
few. The question of cost is certainly one which 
ultimately will have to be taken in hand by the libraries, 
who, I believe, have already begun to feel the pinch. For 
some years past the most popular Russian novelist in 
England has undoubtedly been Count Tolstoi. But great 
favour has of late been shown for books by Maxim Gorki. 
The demand for this writer’s works must now be quite 
equal to that exhibited for the novels of Tolstoi. Other 
leading favourites are Dostoévski, Andreyev, Turgeniev 
and Tchechoff. 


Tne demand for Spanish fiction in England is just 
about equal to that experienced in the case of Russian 
works. The Spanish authors, curiously enough, are most 
sought after by business men. This circumstance probably 
arises from the fact that so many commercial houses 
possess employés who have travelled or lived in South 
America. At the present moment, Spain is remarkably 
deficient in good novelists, so that most of the works 
circulated in England are by standard authors. Writers 
frequently enquired for are El Padre Coloma, Alfonso 
—— Bazan, B. Perez Galdos, Juan Valera, and 

aldes. 
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Tratian literature has always been popular here, and at 
the present moment Italian authors are in much greater 
request than those of either Russia or Spain. So far, 
indeed, as poetry and drama are concerned, the Italian 
writers enjoy more favour here than those of any other 
foreign country. The readers and purchasers of these 
works are almost exclusively English. Books in any way 
connected with Dante create especial interest and are sure 
to be much sought after. At present, the poems, novels, 
and dramas of D’Annunzio are first favourites among 
English readers. Matilde Serao is also widely read. 
Verga, upon one of whose novels was based the libretto 
of ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ has also a large following. Other 
favourites are V. Mantegazza, J. Rovetta and Antonio 
Fogazzono. 


In point of actual sale and circulation, French literature, 
of course, still tops the list. But it is interesting to note 
that the general demand for French authors shows a 
steady decline, whereas the popularity of German writers 
shows a corresponding increase. This fact is accounted 
for, I think, purely by considerations of merit. French 
writers—especially the novelists—show a steady falling 
off in the quality of their productions. Modern French 
fiction seems to run entirely in one groove, and in 
England, at any rate, the reader’s appetite has been dulled 
by the eternal sameness of the feast. German fiction, 
on the other hand, is progressive and stimulating. 


Proressor J. F. Bixcuam, the well-known Italian scholar 
and teacher at Hartford, has issued through Mr. Henry 
Frowde a collection of noteworthy passages in prose and 
verse from the most eminent Italian authors from the 
thirteenth to the present century. In this handsome quarto 
volume of upwards of a thousand pages, Professor Bingham 
also gives the titles at least of all the works of the authors 
quoted ; a concise biographical sketch of each writer 
represented ; and acharacterisation of the different periods 
in the development of the literature of Italy, with neces- 
sary explanations. The appendices include a detailed 
description and review of subjects, arguments, and plots 
of the most famous literary works of Italy, chronologically 
arranged. The book is printed throughout solely in 
Italian so that it may be equally useful for serious students 
whatever their nationality. 


Awone other treasures belonging to the Harvard University 
Library is the collection of dramatic works formed by the 
late Mr. Robert W. Lowe, and presented by Mr. John Drew 
in 1903. It numbers 789 volumes and 47 pamphlets. 


Messrs. Hopper anp Stoucuton will publish this autumn 
the first three volumes of their new series, ‘‘ The Start in 
Life.” The first volume, “‘ Journalism as a Profession,” 
by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, will contain an introduction by 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll and a chapter by Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth. The same firm issues Mr. John Oxenham’s 
novel, ‘‘ Barbe of the Grand Bayou,” dealing with life on 
the Finisterre coast, a land of ancient faiths and strange 
beliefs. 





Amoncst other interesting matter in the October issue 
of ‘“*The Manchester Quarterly” is an article by Mr. 
Frederic Smith on the letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The illustrations to this paper are photographic repro- 
ductions of the cast of Stevenson’s right hand, made at 
Waikiki, Honolulu, in 1893, by Mr. Allen Hutchinson, 
whose bust of the novelist was exhibited at the New 
Gallery in 1895. 
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Tue first part of ‘‘ Great Masters,” 1400-1800, published 
by Mr. Heinemann, is quite admirable. Of the introduction 
and notes by Sir Martin Conway I need not speak, but the 
plates it would be difficult to praise too highly. ‘‘ The 
Artist’s Portrait,” by Jan Steen, and Reynold’s “ Mrs. 
Carnac”’ are wonderful specimens of the modern art and 
science of reproduction. Everyone can now afford to have 
= own International Gallery. The price per part is 

s. net. 





__Mr. Georce Moore has completed a new story of modern 
life, dealing with an interesting problem which has seldom 
been touched upon in fiction. 





A brisk trade has been carried on by the booksellers 
during the last month in every kind of ‘ Phil May Book.” 
Not one of the many “ albums” suggested and occasioned 
by poor May’s death has so far failed to sell well. To judge 
from the demand everywhere experienced for reproductions 
of that artist’s work, there is room on the market for 
many more collections. 





Tue new Secretary of State for War, Mr. H. 0. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P., has, apart from all services of 
State, a claim upon the gratitude of the nation for 
his many literary productions. He has the rare genius 
of the born teacher and has done much to revolu- 
tionise modern school-books. In the ‘ Citizen-Reader,” 
which has had a sale of more than half a million 
copies, he has written a text-book of true and simple 
patriotism. His ‘‘Laws of Everyday Life ” explain in 
a lucid and fascinating style the great principles of 
political economy. ‘This World of Ours” is known to 
every teacher as the most stimulating introduction to the 
study of physical geography, and his ‘‘ History of England ” 
has done more than any other text-book to awaken in the 
minds of English boys and girls an understanding of the 
romance and fascination of their country’s story. It is the 
one book of which Mr. Rudyard Kipling confesses that it 
kept him out of bed all night. 


Mr. L. Core Cornrorp, who has ready for press a small 
volume on ‘‘ Three Years Naval Manoeuvres,” is at work 
on a romance of the eighteenth century. 


ALL interested in history will welcome the completion of 
the second volume of M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s “‘ Histoire du 
Cardinal de Richelieu.”” The new part covers seven years 
of Richelieu’s life (1617-1624), and touches on some of the 
most dramatic phases of his career. In the course of 
the narration M. Hanotaux naturally finds himself obliged to 
say something of the origin of modern history and of the 
problems which still divide the souls of men: the Pro- 
testant problem, the principle of religious toleration in the 
unity of the State, the relations between the church and 
the civil power, between the Christian faith and the 
Social order. The book is thus much more than the 
biography of a single personage : it is, like Emile Ollivier’s 
“L’Empire Libéral,” a philosophic history of a whole 
era. 


‘Tue Deato or ADAM AND OTHER Poems” is the title of 
a new volume by Mr. Lawrence Binyon. It is to be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Methuen. 





Messrs. MetTaven will shortly issue a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Way to be Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise.” This little book 
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is a guide to life, showing the reader how to keep in 
health, how to live within his income, how to save money 
and guard against financial dangers; and finally how to 
order his life so as to obtain from it the best moral and 


intellectual results. 


—— 


Tue October ‘‘ Edinburgh” is an unusually interesting 
number. The article on Modern Spiritualism is sane 
and illuminating; is it possible, as hinted, that the 
subliminal self will prove to be the explanation of what is 
called genius? The articles on the Emmet Insurrection 
and Turner are cool and discreet rather than discrimin- 
ating, but perhaps none the less interesting. ‘‘ Oxford in 
1903"’ should be read by every one interested in the 
future of our old universities. Is it out of place to say 
that both the ‘“‘ Edinburgh” and the “‘ Quarterly,” with 
their abundant knowledge and almost classical English, 
stand for what is best in our periodical literature? They 
are as “‘ The Times” to the rest of the daily press. 


A story founded on incidents in the Franco-German 
War, ‘‘ Cross Purposes,” by Jean Merivale, will be issued 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Bibliographical 


Mr. Stock has just published ‘‘ Book Prices Current’ for 
the period between October 1902 and July 1903. The 
volume has all the interest and the value which have 
attached to its predecessors in the series. In addition to 
the annotated lists of sales, there is the very useful sub- 
division into subjects, and an index remarkable for its 
particularity and accuracy. From Mr. Slater’s preface one 
gathers that the old English classics, and the newer also, 
continue to fetch good prices in rare or editions, 
special mention being made of the Elizabethan poets and 
dramatists, Milton, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Dickens, and Thackeray. Mr. Slater remarks upon 
the steadiness with which rare editions come into the 
market, put there, no doubt, by persons who have been 
tempted by the published reports of prices fetched. 
**One would have thought,” says Mr. Slater, ‘‘ that all the 
early editions of Shakespeare’s plays, including the first 
four folios, would have been ear-marked and secured long 
ago, but this would not appear to be the case. During 
the last season four copies of the first folio were sold, 
twelve of the second folio, four of the third, and no fewer 
than thirteen of the fourth. Many of these copies were, 
it is true, more or less defective.” 

** Book Prices Current” is, of course, always a mine 
of facts which indicate what may be called the fashion in 
book-buying. Therein one may study the fluctuations of 
reputations and of vogue. It is curious, for example, to 
note what people are even now willing to give for early 
and rare examples of the work of our happily still living 
classic, Mr. Swinburne. I find, for instance, that a copy of 
the first edition of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” first series 
(1866), with the author’s autograph on the title page, lately 
realised £18 10s., and that another copy of the same, uncut, 
“went” at £8 15s. A copy of “Songs before Sunrise,” one of 
twenty-five on large paper, privately circulated and uncut, 
drew £14. For a copy of the first impression of ‘‘ Laus 
Veneris,” uncut, £12 5s. was given. A copy of the first edition 
of “ Tristram of Lyonesse,” with the author’s autograph, was 
sold for £8 2s. 6d. ; one of the first edition of ‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon,” uncut, for £6 10s.; one of the privately- 
circulated edition of the ‘“‘ Sonnets on Robert Browning ”’ 
for £6 5s.; one of the first edition of ‘‘ Under the 
Microscope” for £4 6s., and one of the first edition of 
“The Heptalogia,”’ uncut, for £2. 
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--\>Yt is pleasant to see Messrs. Routledge announcing a 


‘new edition of ‘“‘ Guy Livingstone.” The latest, apparently, 
came out nearly ten years ago, and there was another three 
ears previously—so, evidently, “‘Guy Livingstone” has 

een bought within the last two decades, if it has not 
been read. One never comes across a young man or 
woman who has perused it, but many middle-aged people 
no doubt could speak differently. I remember the time 
when a section at least of the public revelled, not only 
in ‘Guy Livingstone,” but the writer’s other novels— 
‘“‘ Barren Honour” (new edition in 1894), and “‘ Sword and 
Gown,” and “Sans Merci.” It was “the thing’’ to read 
these stories, just as it was “the thing’’ once upon a 
time to read ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Moths,” ‘‘ Cometh 
up as a Flower,” and “The Heir of ‘Redclyffe.” The 
author of ‘“‘Guy Livingstone” died, I believe, in 1876, 
and at no great age—only forty-nine. 

One of the books of this season, I see, is to be “‘ The 
London Stage,” by Mr. H. Barton Baker. This, I 
presume, will prove to be a new (and probably revised 
and extended) edition of the two volumes called ‘‘ The 
London Stage,” which Mr. Baker published in 1889 
through Messrs. W.H. Allen. This was avery readable as 
well as informing work ; but obviously the subject was too 
large for the space assigned tc it, and the treatment was 
necessarily sketchy. I should say there would be room 
nowadays for a history of the London stage much more 
elaborate than this. Mr. Baker was already favourably 
known as the author of a work, equally readable, informing, 
and sketchy, on ‘‘ Our Old Actors.” 

The appearance of Lord Cromer’s translations from 
the Greek Anthology reminds me that it is only three 
or four years since Mr. E. C. Marchant gave us ‘‘ A Greek 
Anthology : Passages from the Greek Poets,” which in its 
turn had been preceded in 1892 by ‘‘ A Chapter from the 
Greek Anthology,” contributed by Dr. Garnett to the 
*“Cameo”’ series. The late Lord Neaves, it will be 
remembered, contributed a readable little book on the 
Greek Anthology to Messrs. Blackwood’s ‘‘Ancient Classics ” 
series, and there was a reprint of it so recently as 1897. 

Mr. John Coleman’s “ Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life” 
will no doubt be very acceptable to lovers of theatrical 
history ; but it is a pity that this genial artist has diffused 
his recollections over so large a printed space. Just 
fifteen years ago he published two portly volumes entitled 
‘Players and Playwrights I have Known,” and he is the 
author of a slender book on Phelps and a more substantial 
one on Charles Reade, in both of which there is much 

rsonal reminiscence. Let us hope that in the new work 

r. Coleman will be at once more prodigal and more 
accurate in the use of dates than theatrical memoir- 
writers usually are. 

I observe that some of the newspapers are treating 
*“The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” as if it were new. As 
a matter of fact, it is half a dozen years old, having 
been brought out originally in 1897—by Messrs. Alden 
at Oxford and Messrs. Simpkin in London. It was 
then announced that the drawings in it were by Lord 
=. - ee now there are only the initials 

Mr. George A. Greene, who promises us ‘‘ A Sonnet Com- 
panion to the Inferno,” under the title of ‘‘ Dantesques,”’ 
will be remembered as the author of a very acceptable 
volume on ‘Italian Lyrists of To-day,” and also as the 
author of some verses, decidedly above the average, which 
appeared, I think, in publications of the Rhymers’ Club. 

It never rains but it pours. I have on my table ‘A 
Young Man’s Mind ” (by the young man) ; and I note that 
one publishing firm promises us ‘‘A Young Man’s 
Questions,” and another ‘‘A Young Man’s Religion.”’ 
The Young Man is certainly a good deal to the fore. 

In my paragraph last week on Mr. R. H. Savage, ‘“‘ My 
Official Life” should read “ My Official Wife.” 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


Old Quebec 


Oup Quesec. By Gilbert Parker and C. J. Bryan. 
millan. 15s. net) 


QUEBEC is making immense strides as a centre of interest 
for tourists—enlightened and otherwise. If some un- 
toward upheaval of commercial prosperity should galvanize 
the ancient city into Philistine enterprises, protest would 
probably be futile but the world would be the poorer— 
above all the Western world. Its handful of British 
visitors increases steadily to be sure, but they are as a 
mere drop in the ocean of American travel which in 
growing volume passes annually through Quebec’s tortuous 
streets and across the Plains of Abraham. There is, of 
course, nothing like Quebec north of Mexico. Historically, 
architecturally, ethn logically, it is unique, and these 
qualities are united with a matchless site. In the States 
a pilgrimage to Quebec is the next thing to a pilgrimage 
to Europe. Of not many books nowadays can it be said 
that they at once supply a long-felt need and fill it so 
completely as “‘ Old Quebec.’ Indeed Sir Gilbert Parker's 
name is a guarantee against disappointment on a theme 
so congenial and picturesque. A voluminous literature 
deals with French Canada, and the authors’ difficulty will 
have been in selection rather than in research. But the 
complete story of Quebec, in literary English and compact 
form, has never before been presented to the English 
public. 

The city, not the province, so far as the two can be 

detached, is the subject of this charming work, which 
ovens with the brave but futile endeavours of Jacque 
Cartier and Roberval in 1535-41 to plant an enduring 
settlement beneath the rock of Quebec. The real interest, 
however, begins with Champlain, Canada’s true founder, 
worthy contemporary of John Smith of Virginia and the 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England. Intrepid explorer even 
to the shores of Lake Huron and fearless Administrator for 
twenty-five years of the colony he founded, Champlain is 
well calculated to engage the reader's interest in it for the 
rest of its chequered history. 
_ Seized and held for three years by the English Kirke, 
it was restored to France and Champlain in 1632, and at 
the same time associated with the Jesuit influence for 
good and evil which has lasted till this day. 

As the reader, unversed in North American history, 
follows the stirring and romantic story he will learn why 
New France grew slowly in population and scarcely at all 
in wealth, while New England was acquiring both. He 
will make the acquaintance of fearless explorers and 
fanatically heroic martyrs, while coffers remained empty 
and forests uncleared. Till 1660 the fur trade and the 
cross were the only stimulants to French Canadian 
activity; the settlers a mere adjunct to the former. 
Then came its transfer to the crown, and the partially 
successful efforts of Louis XIV. and Colbert to people 
the Colony ; the settlement of the regiment of Carignan 
and other male emigrants, and the shiploads of women 
sent out afterwards to mate with them under con- 
ditions romantic and humorous. A dual absolutism of 
Church and King, beneficent, if rigid, strangled every 
quality that made for Colonial success as we understand 
it. A noblesse was created out of materials, perhaps too 
generously —— by our authors, and granted estates 
that under a hopelessly ill-suited feudal system often 
failed to supply their lords with food and clothing. 
Valour, hardiness, simplicity, obedience to authority, 
however, were fostered by such a system and told henelle 
when it came to blows with the democratic, loose-jointed 
British colonies of ten times the population. Colbert, 


(Mac- 


de Tracy, Talon, the redoubtable Frontenac, the great 
Jesuit Laval, the Vaudreuils, and the chivalrous Montcalm 
loom large on these picturesque pages; the fierce wars 
with the five nations, and the two failures of the New 
Englanders under Phips and Walker respectively to 
capture Quebec, form notable incidents. Then the difficult 
task of summarising the seven years’ war into a hundred 
pages is skilfully achieved by the authors. One may 
regret that the stereotyped, ungenerous, uncritical attitude 
towards poor Braddock is once more repeated together 
with half the legend of the Virginia riflemen (a much 
smaller body than stated by Parkman), who merely took 
cover in the rear by the baggage where they were 
stationed, stampeded with the rest, and certainly never 
checked the pursuit for there was none attempted, for 
obvious reasons. 

The great siege of Quebec and the death of Wolfe are 
once more related with the dramatic fervour that one 
would expect, if somewhat in the free manner of a 
historical novel. Mr. Arthur Doughty’s _ recently 
published and illuminating magnum opus—six handsome 
volumes on that epoch-making event---with its profusion 
of maps, plans and illustrations, and laboriously collected 
evidence does not come in for the mention one might look 
for, seeing that the author is a Quebec resident, an 
Oxford graduate of scholarly attainments and infinite 
capacity for patient and accurate research. 

The defence of Quehec by its captors under Murray, the 
following winter, though a thrilling tale, has been wholly 
obscured in most minds by the greater blaze of Wolfe's 
exploit, and will be fresh reading. Full of interest, too, is 
the generally staunch attitude of the French in the 
Revolutionary war, the vigorous siege of Quebec by the 
Americans, and the dramatic death of their General, 
Montgomery, in the wintry night beneath the city’s walls. 
In the war of 1812, however, when Upper Canada was so 
fiercely attacked and gloriously defended, Quebec was not 
seriously involved. Space forbids all mention of the long 
domestic struggle with racial and political difficulties, 
which followed and came to an end with Federation in 
1867. At least we hope so! For it isas well to remember 
that there are thousands of educated Anglo-Canadians 
who do not regard their French fellow subjects with 
anything like the enthusiasm of Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Mr. Bryan, nor the future, as regards the perfect union 
of hearts, with the same complete equanimity. But this 
book will be read for the charm and truth of its story, not 
as a study on current politics aud future problems. It 
only remains to be said that the volume is embellished by 
numbers of excellent illustrations. 

A. G. Brapiey. 


An English Anthology of Russian 
Literature 


An AntnoLocy or Russtan LITERATURE. 
Periop TO THE Present Time. By 
(Putman’s. 25s. net.) 

Tits book consists of two large volumes, purporting to 

contain a summary of all that is best in Russian literature 

from its earliest beginnings down to the present day. 

Thus it extends from a.p 1000 to 1902. Copious translated 

extracts are inserted. Every credit is due to its compiler, 

Mr. Leo Wiener, for being the first to undertake such a 

stupendous work and to attempt a systematic and 

exhaustive collection of translated Russian prose and 
verse. In one way, the idea is certainly excellent. The 
sheer bulk of the book alone will be in itself a considerable | 
surprise to most English readers, comparatively few of 


FroM THE EARLIEST 
Leo Wiener. 
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whom have probably realised that Russia can boast not 
only of an extensive but also of an exceedingly fine and 
thoroughly national literature. The pity is that the only 
existent translations of Russian poetry appear to be 
lamentably feeble and inadequate. ‘The Russian language 
is perhaps quite as rich in inspired lyrics as is our own. 
Such translations, however, as Mr. Wiener has been able 
to collect by no means suggest this fact. Many of them 
have been taken from the ‘ Proceedings” of a London 
Literary Society whose contributors apparently aim chiefly 
at stringing together insipid rhymes absolutely devoid of 
the national spirit and mood. Translations of this kind 
dealing with a practically unknown literature can only do 
harm. They give an altogether false impression of the 
genius of Lérmontov, Koltsdv, Homiakdv, Nekrassov, or 
Nikitin, not to mention other distinguished writers ; and 
moreover they fail to arouse in the reader any desire 
to know more of the originals. The famous letter 
scene from Pushkin’s*Evguéni Ondéguin—a singularly 
eloquent and beautiful love confession, coming straight 
from the heart of a highly-wrought sensitive woman—is 
here reduced to a series of placid and somewhat laboured 
doggerel verses in which ‘ Misanthrope’? and “ You 
cope,” or “‘commiserate’’ and “unfortunate,” &c., are 
linked together in halting couplets. But at best, and 
even in more intelligent hands than those of Mr. Wiener’s 
contributors, any attempt at rendering the Russian lilt 
and cadence into English would be peculiarly difficult. 
The rhythms of the two languages are totally different, 
let alone their special modes of thought and expression. 
In his prose extracts Mr. Wiener has been much more 
fortunate. He himself is responsible for the first complete 
English translation as yet published of the old twelfth 
century National Epic of Russia, “The Word of Igor’s 
Commando” or Armament, as Mr. Wiener puts it. Of 
immense interest, too, are: the essay by the great Russian 
critic Bielisnski (1811-1848) on “ The Natural School ” ; 
the one by Dobrolyibov (1836-1861) on ‘“‘ What is 
Obldmovism?” and a third by Merezhkdvski (1865) on 
Pushkin. These three essays throw much valuable light 
upon the significance and tendencies of modern Russian 
literature. Very characteristic passages and scenes are 
also given from the works of Dostoévski, Uspénski, and 
Levitov. The extracts from Tolstoi and Gorki are less 
well-chosen. It is an oversight, probably, that Andreyev, 
in his way quite as remarkable as Gorki, is not included in 
the anthology. No Russian would agree with Mr. Wiener 
that their typically national fabulist Kruilév was little 
more than an adapter of Ausop and La Fontaine. He also 
views Turgeniev distinctly from an outsider’s standpoint. 
One serious drawback to the book as a means of reference 
is that in giving a list of the authors’ works Mr. Wiener 
omits many of their best productions as they have not 
been translated into English. A. E. Keeton. 


The Geniality of the Dean 


Opps AND Enns. By Francis Pigou, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 
(Edward Arnold. 16s.) 


Fottowine in the wake of his delightful ‘‘ Phases of My 
Life ’—now in its sixth edition—Dean Pigou publishes 
another volume, in no whit inferior, which he calls ‘‘ Odds 
and Ends,’ a rather insignificant title, if one may be 
permitted to say so, for a book which teems with sugges- 
tive thoughts, notable passages, good stories, and a great 
love of mankind. Only incidentally autobiographical, and 
tantalisingly incomplete in personal detail, the genial 
Dean shows that he has such store of good things in his 
brain and ready at the point of his pen that an expectant 
public is fully justified in anticipating—nay, in politely 
demanding, another and further instalment ere long. All 
good things are there. Let Dean Pigou be prevailed upon 
to complete his autobiography and his trilogy by a final 
volume on the same lines as the two preceding ones. 
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In his first half-dozen pages the writer has a good 
word for the critics and reviewers, and the usually 
reviled race should be duly grateful to him. “As a 
rule,” he says, ‘‘ reviewers are men and women of culture, 
intelligence, wide reading, and familiar with literature.” 
These are golden words, but only characteristic of the 
kindly and manly tone that runs through the book. If all 
clerics were as tolerant, as broad-minded, as thoroughiy 
human and sympathetic, our lives would be brighter and 
our churches fuller. Here is a passage in point: “ The 
Press can never really supersede nor displace the Pulpit. 
The province of Press and Pulpit, of Leading Article and 
of Homily, is distinct. Both, rightly used, may exercise 
an influence which cannot well be gauged or limited.” 

A man once heard Dean Pigou preaching in a tiny 
village church on Nathan’s words ‘“‘ Thou art the Man,” 
and was asked whether he liked the preacher. ‘‘ Yes, I 
like him,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ you see, when he’s preaching he 
don’t point his forefinger at me.in the pulpit, and say 
‘Thou art the Man! ’—but he has got such a pleasant 
way of making me feel I am.” 

Again, what could be more sensibly practical than the 
author’s remarks about the usual lack of naturalness of 
manner in church on the part of the clergy? ‘‘ Why 
should we not be perfectly natural in reading a lesson or 
in delivering God’s message to His children? Why should 
we adopt in our church a voice that is not natural to us 
outside church walls? Why should we give an impression 
of unreality in one place and not in another?” 

The Dean has endless good stories-to tell. A couple of 
examples must suffice. In reply to an advertisement for a 
school assistant capable of teaching the classics as far as 
Homer and Virgil, came the following effusion : ‘‘ Sir, with 
reference to the advertisement which were in ‘The Times’ 
respecting a school assistant, I beg to state that I should 
be happy to fill that situation ; but as most of my friends 
reside in London, and not knowing how far Homer and 
Virgil is from town, I beg to state that I should not like 
to engage to teach the Classics farther than Hammersmith 
or Turnham Green, or at the very utmost distance, farther 
than Brentford. I am, etc.” 

Some years ago W. G. Grace made but an indifferent 
score in a county match. He attended church on the 
following Sunday, and in one of the hymns the words 
occurred “‘The scanty triumphs Grace hath won.” This 
story, being related by the Dean of Bristol, must be true. 
No more delightful book of reminiscences has appeared for 
many a year. 


Up the Canadian Rockies 


Cimns AND EXPLORATIONS IN 
By H. E. M. Stutfield 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Nor so many years ago climbers began to ask one another 
what they would do when all the Alps were climbed by 
all possible‘routes and there were no more new expeditions 
to be made. The answer used to be that “ they will last 
our time.” They have not, in fact, so lasted. To make 
amends, the world has been opened up and mountain- 
explorers have taken longer flights. Range after range 
has been visited and revisited. The question now asked 
is what shall we do when the new ranges are exhausted ? 
There are not many left that some explorer has not 
essayed. 

The authors of this modest but readable volume briefly 
describe in it the results of four summers’ exploration of 
a great mountain area. They did not have it altogether 
to themselves, for there were other English and many 
American climbers abroad in the land; but they were 
the most systematic workers, beginning again one year 
where they had left off before. ey mapped and they 
photographed as they went along, and they made the way 
easier for those who may follow. 


THE CaNnapIAN Rockies. 
and J. Norman Collie. 
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‘To judge from their description the Canadian Rockies 
are not easy to penetrate far. The railway takes you to 
a fine central region, where climbing is to be had and 
great scenery to be enjoyed. But if you set your heart 
upon launching forth further afield, labours and difficulties 
await you. You must cut a way for your beasts of burden 
through dense forests; you must swim rivers and wade 
through swamps. There is little to be shot and no one 
to be met with to help you along. Routes there ure none. 
In return you have the joys of an entirely wild life, and 
who shall say how great they are? The scenery is of 
the first order. Its charm is the combination of snow 
mountains and noble forests. There are some beautiful 
lakes. It is enough. 

The book tells a story that climbers will be glad to 
read. It is freely illustrated by admirable photographs 
that might have been better reproduced, but they suffice 
to illustrate the narrative. There is an invaluable map. 
There is humour and plenty of sound sense in the writing. 
The authors are old hands at climbing and wandering. 
One of them is a highly distinguished man of science. 
The book takes its place among the first-hand accounts 
of new discovery, which will have a permanent value. 

Martin Conway. 
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Contrasts 

Cities. By Arthur Symons. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net) 

For some years past Mr. Symons has been writing about 
certain typical cities, and now we have his studies of them 
collected in a single handsome volume. To read them 
consecutively is to be assured afresh of the author's 
remarkable descriptive power, his sense of colour and form, 
as well as of his limitations. These limitations are not 
artistic limitations—Mr. Symons is a master of craft—they 
are rather inherent and temperamental. With all his 
power of absorption, with all his visual faculty, Mr. Symons 
cannot get away from himself, from the cultivated per- 
ception of a man whose ideas have been trained too 
strenuously in one direction. This is well enough, and 
would cal) for no particular comment, if Mr. Symuns did 
not deliberately allo a widerclaim. In his dedication he 
writes: “It is part of my constant challenge to myself, in 
everything I write, to be content with nothing short of that 
vraie vérité which one imagines to exist somewhere on this 
side of ultimate attainment. It is so much easier to put 
oneself into — than to persuade things to give up their 
own secrets; and I like to aim at this difficult kind of 
truth.” That aim, we think, Mr. Symons has hardly 
achieved; he has not the detachment, the projective 
faculty, which such an aim demands. This does not make 
his book any the worse, but it leads us to regret certain 
sentences in the dedication. 

The cities with which Mr. Symons dea's are so varied as 
Rome and Budapest, Naples and Prague, Venice and 
Sofia, Moscow and Constantinople. And certainly the 
author has that sense of place which is so rare and so 
delightful, so suggestive and so intimately mingled with 
human things. Readers who care for temperamental 
contrasts will do well to turn from Mr. Symons’ article on 
Venice to the article on the same city in Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s ‘Italy and the Italians’’; both studies have 
beauty and distinction, and each is the work of a man to 
whom such a city as Venice means romance and glamour 
and decay. We remember reading sume years ago the 
article on Moscow, and the impression which it left upon 
us then is amply confirmed by a reperusal. We doubt 
whether that city of terrible memories and amazing incon- 
gtuities has ever been presented so vividly, and at the 
same time so artistically, as in this piece of writing. 

In the Italian and Spanish cities Mr. Symons is more at 
home, less like a stranger standing amazed, yet always 
self-controlled, in the presence of an alien art and an alien 
civilization. But best of all, perhaps, is the latest study, 
written only last year, dealing with Constantinople. There 
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the contrasts of East and West, of squalor and beauty, of 
indifference and terror, working upon an imagination 
subtly alive to discordant elements, have served to produce 
a picture which after all leaves upon the mind an im- 
pression curiously allied to dignity. And it is just in the 
mingling of these elements and in the sharpness of their 
apparent divisions that Mr. Symons finds his strongest 
themes. We may not always agree with Mr. Symons’ 
conclusions, nor do we think he succeeds in supporting 
his initial claim, but clearly this is a bovk to be read and 
treasured by those who recognise beauty in the art of sight 
and of words. C. K. Burrow. 


By Philip Gibbs. (Edward 
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Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 


Tats is, and the author professes it to be, not a book for 
the expert, but the inexpert: not for the cultivated, but 
the uncultivated. It should therefore be judged from 
a kindly standpoint ; and we may add, it deserves such 
kindliness. Mr. Gibbs’s endeavour is to aid the thousands 
who are struggling to-day to attain a cultivation which 
does not lie ready to their hands. They have had the 
elementary education which in truth dves not educate ; 
they have had tools put into their hands, and are untaught 
how to use them. They vaguely desire ‘‘ culture”’ (there 
is no help for the word, though we mislike it), and know 
not how to come by it, in a world festering with books of 
which the most part are draff and wind. From such the 
cry, ‘‘ What should we read, and how, and why ?”’? is no 
idle ery. Mr. Gibbs approaches them on their own level, 
and tells them some of the things they should read—above 
all, the kind of things they should read. Such a task is 
difficult for the man who has absorbed literature and 
received a literary training, even if he have not moved 
from boyhood in a literary society. Such a one finds it no 
easy task to unapparel himself of his habitual knowledge 
so as to think and feel with the unknowing, to conceive the 
elementariness of their needs. He will unwittingly take 
things for granted where nothing must be postulated, 
where the simplest step must be imparted. But Mr. Gibbs 
may be fairly said to have achieved the ta-k. 

His style has the merit of being readily understood 
by those for whom the book is designed; while his 
substance is on the whole wise and of the needful 
elementariness. It is by way of being a “Self-Help” 
for the literary struggler; and one can readily understand 
that these essays (revised from certain weekly provincial 
papers) have, as he says, brought him innumerable letters 
of thanks. Beginning (very wisely) by the advice to 
study biography, as a means to absorb the spirit of 
cultivation, he passes to some leading books, historical 
study, the course of standard English literature, and 
lastly poetry. In all he instances specific works, for the 
most part well chosen (though he does dismiss Richardson 
as the author of ‘‘ Pamela,” outshone by Fielding). He 
rightly urges that the fountain-head of the past should be 
drunk before approaching the derivative present. From 
the reversal of that counsel comes modern superficiality. 
Art, music, conversation are considered (the last a rather 
original feature), and after a series of short studies of 
great writers, the book ends with some essays on general 
ideas. It fulfils its aim, as a guide to the uncultivated in 
a popular manner; and there are numbers who needed 
just such a thing. Which is the aptest praise we can 
give it. 


A Twice-Told Tale 


Tue Lire or Lorp Epwarp Firzceratp, 1763-1798. By 
Ida D. Taylor. (16s. net.) 

Or a book which is pleasantly written, which touches con- 

tentious topics in a non-contentious spirit, and tells a tale 

which, though often told, has always an intrinsic charm, 

it is perhaps a hard saying to aver that it was not needed. 
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Yet it is difficult to pass any other judgment on this work. 
When a historical personage, whose life has already been 
written and whose part in the story of his times has—to 
say the least of it--not been overlooked, is made the 
subject of a fresh study two questions may fairly be 
asked: Does the new biography correct in any material 
particulars the essential parts of the hero’s career? or 
does it, while leaving unchallenged the fidelity of the 
hero’s portrait as already painted, set his picture in the 
fairer light of fresher and fuller knowledge? To neither 
of these questions can an affirmative answer be given in 
the present case. It was the good fortune of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald that his life was written with abundant 
knowledge and a poet’s sympathy by a great Irishman 
of letters. 

Quite apart from, or in spite of, his fame as a poet, 
the author of the “ Life of Byron” and the “ Life of 
Sheridan” was a skilled biographer, and Moore’s ‘‘ Life 
and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald”’ is an excellent 
piece of work which presents with admiring sympathy all 
those lovable traits, and the impression of that ardent 
temperament, which have given ‘‘ Lord Edward ” so warm 
a place in the affections of his countrymen. Without any 
romancing Moore presented his subject as a hero of 
romance. It is in that character that he will always be 
remembered, and that the daring or the extravagance of 
his patriotism will be applauded or condoned according to 
the standpoint of the reader. Though Miss Taylor draws 
upon such recent biographical sources as the ‘‘ Life and 
Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox ’’ for new ‘illustrations of 
her hero’s character, it cannot be said that she adds much 
that is either interesting or important to Lord Edward's 
story as hitherto presented in Moore’s narrative, and in 
his letters from Lord Edward to his mother of which 
Moore made such skilful use. 

It is upon the sincerity of Miss Taylor’s feminine and 
sympathetic apprehension of the contrast between the 
gaiety of her hero's life and the tragedy of his death, rather 
than upon her contribution to historical knowledge, that 
the interest of her book mainly depends. To such a book 
as she has written Miss ‘Taylor’s acquaintance with Irish 
history is adequate, though it is manifestly superficial. 
The archaeological information, for example, with which 
the first chapter opens has obviously been crammed for the 
occasion, and not very perfectly assimilated. Moreover it is 
not in the least necessary. Miss Taylor’s book is neither 
more nor less than an historical novel, in which the plot 
as well as the actual historical colouring are fact and not 
fiction. The part played by her hero in this story of Irish 
treason has been abundantly and fittingly told before, and 
no one, as Miss Taylor perceives, was ever born more unfit 
for ** treasons, stratagems, and spoils ”’ than the subject of 
her book. She has therefore concentrated attention on 
that which is most winning in Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
character, and most attractive to the reader who wishes 
to be amused. Of his boyish amours with ‘ Pretty dear 
Kate” and his rhapsodies to his mother about her 
successor, “the most perfect creature on earth,” as well as 
of the story of Pamela the reader hears all that he 
can possibly wish to know; of his part in the drama of 
Irish rebellion we are told nothing that has not been told 
already, and there is no reason to believe that there is 
anything more to tell. C. Litton Farxiver. 


Historical Geography 


Tue Hisrorica. Grocrapay or Evrore. By Edward A. 
Freeman. ‘Third edition, edited by J. B. Bury. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue present time, with its recrudescence of the “ eternal 
Eastern Question,” is very appropriate for the re-issue in 
a revised form of one of the late Professor Freeman’s most 
valuable works, in which, if anywhere, we can find how 
and when the Macedonian chaos arose. Norcould a better 
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editor have been found (especially with reference to the 
Balkan States) than Professor Bury, whose knowledge of 
the Eastern Empire and the fate of its fragments is 
unrivalled among ourselves and respected by foreign 
scholars. 

Not much change has been made in the work. The 
printing is closer, and without any sacrifice of clearness, 
the book is more manageable and handy. The maps; are 
also better printed. A few corrections have been made in 
matters of detail, such as the distinction between ‘‘ White ”’ 
and “‘ Black Bulgaria,” as to which Professor Bury’s later 
data and special knowledge enable him to correct errors ; 
and paragraphs have been inserted to bring the record up 
to date. A needful caution is also entered in the preface 
against Freeman’s habit of speaking of the ‘‘ Aryans,” 
that mysterious race of our forefathers whose presence in 
learned controversy made the late Professor De Morgan 
long for the rise of an Athanasyus. For Freeman, 
laboriously and even pedantically accurate in matters 
within his own field of history, was too ready to trust 
others in matters largely outside his study; also he 
leaned to the philologers and ignored the anthropologists. 
Consequently he treated language as the index of race, 
which it by no means was or is. 

One or two characteristic oddities of Freeman’s might 
have been omitted by Professor Bury in so concise a 
volume. The persistent use of ‘‘ Buonaparte ” for both 
Napoleonic Emperors, the little girds at the “‘ self-styled” 
mperor of Austria, and the use of ‘‘ Slave” for ‘* Slav,” 
might have been changed. The latter word has led even 
Messrs. Longmans’ printers astray, for in the table of 
contents (p. xxxviii) I see ‘* The slaves (sic) of Macedonia, 
&e.”” In a literary work these points belong to style; in 
a condensed book of reference they are unnecessary. 

Artaur R. Rores. 


An Apostle of Quiet. 


Izsak Watton axp wis Frrexps. By Stapleton Martin. 
(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tnere was room for a book on the subject which Mr. 
Martin has chosen, and there is still room for it. For 
although this volume has a certain interest by reason of 
Walton’s indestructible charm, it adds nothing to our 
knowledge of facts—which could hardly, perhaps, be 
expected—nor does it give us an ordered picture of certain 
quiet men who trod the ways of peace in turbulent times. 
That ordered picture—appreciative, discriminating, alive 
—has yet to be added to the shelves already heavy with 
Waltonian literature. 

Mr. Martin knows and loves Walton, but he has small 
faculty for ordered arrangement; his book is thrown 
together, and it makes a vatchwork instead of a scheme or 
pattern. The volume begins with a Memoir, proceeds to 
Walton as a Royalist and a Religious Man, then deals with 
him as Fisherman, as Author of ‘“‘ The Complete Angler,” 
and of the immortal ‘“ Lives.” There follows a chapter 
dealing in the briefest manner with six-and-twenty of 
Walton’s friends. This, it will be seen at once, is not the 
right way to produce a good book about Walton and his 
time. For reference purposes the volume is well enough, 
but beyond that it can hardly be of service. In his 
preface the writer tells us that the book was written 
‘chiefly with a view to bring out the spiritual side of 
Walton’s character,’ and he adds, “I cannot find that 
anyone before me has attempted to do this.” But was 
it at all necessary that anyone should do this? Walton’s 
serene faith, his sturdy Churchmanship, his exquisite 
perception of the simplicities of the things of the spirit, 
shine out on every page of the ‘ Lives,’ and less directly 
in the joyful content of ‘“‘The Complete Angler.” The 
spiritual side of Walton’s character, indeed, is just the side 
which is perfectly clear to every reader who has come 
under the spell of his benign influence. 
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Walton stands, indeed, for a symbol of that quietness of 
his time which no revolutions or religious wranglings could 
disturb. No period, of course, however turbulent, however 
passionately bent on change, has been without those men, 
often unrecorded, who have been faithful to the quiet spirit, 
but hardly any period has had such a representative of, that 
spirit as Izaak Walton. It was not that he took no vital 
interest in the events, both social and spiritual, which were 
so largely moulding England during many years of his 
long life; it was just that he had shaped his course from 
the beginning with serene assurance, and nothing could 
shake his allegiance to the king whom he acknowledged 
on earth and the King whom he knew to be above all 
kings. It is this singleness of purpose which informs 
his work with such an element of steadfastness; he 
gathered round it, as to a common centre, all his delight 
in nature and all his simple love of human-kind. He 
represented, with rare perfection, that quiet England 
which then, as always, went its plain way in spite of 
distraction and faction and the insincerities of men. 

It is with this Walton, we think, set in his proper 
environment and in right relation with his time, that any 
further biography of him should deal. But since no 
further facts concerning him and his intimate contem- 
poraries are at all likely to be discovered, the book which 
might add to the general appreciation of Walton merely 
awaits the man who can write it. It should be a book 
condensed, of studied contrasts, having the air and colour 
of the period, but above all a book tenacious of character 
and life. Of mere biographies of Walton we have had 
enough. C. K. Burrow. 


Crimean Simpson. 


Tae AvtopiocrapHy oF Wicttam Simpsoy, R.I. (Crmiean 
Simpson). Edited by George Eyre-Todd. (Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net.) 


Tere may have been heroes before Agamemnon, but there 
were no war artists before William Simpson. He died 
four years ago, and his autobiography tells his story 
in the simplest and most ingenuous manner. ‘‘ Crimean 
Simpson” as he was called, because of his pictorial 
prowess during that campaign, was born in Glasgow 
in 1823. The son of a steamboat engineer, he was 
apprenticed to a lithographer, and coming to London 
as a youth, was lucky enough to be engaged as 
draughtsman by the well-known firm of Day and Son, 
of Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here he had 
much experience of the best kind of lithographic 
work, which stood him in good stead in after years. 
Gradually developing his talent for drawing and colour 
work, Simpson was sent out to the Crimea by the 
— then, as now, a leading house in the world 
of art. 

The story of the Crimea as the young special artist saw 
it, adds nothing to our knowledge of the war. For a 
correspondent, and a clever one at that, Simpson was 
singularly unobservant, save of the things that actually 
happened under his nose. His drawings, however, some 
of which are excellently reproduced, are excessively 
clever, with an indefinable charm of manner, an obvious 
truthfulness, and a native simplicity, which bespeak the 
character of the man. They are carefully drawn, not 
hastily flung together; each one complete in itself, with 
no scribbled marginal notes, ‘‘ This is a 4°7,” or ‘‘ This 
is K of U.” In fact, Simpson’s Crimea work bears the 
same relation to the war pictures of to-day that delicate 
Italian script bears to Pitman’s shorthand. The clock 
moved more slowly thenadays. His publishers cleared 
£12,000 out of his book of Crimean pictures, some of 
which, by the way, are now in the British Museum, a 
fitting resting-place. 

In later years Simpson travelled much in India, including 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, and the Khyber Pass; he went 
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through the Franco-German War, was in Metz with George 
Augustus Sala, with whom he was arrested as a spy, and 
was in Paris when the Empire collapsed, and subsequently 
during the Commune. Her Majesty Queen Victoria gave 
him many commissions, and a most genial reception at 
Balmoral. The kindly, simple old gentleman made good 
friends wherever he went and knew most of the folk 
worth knowing. He was an artist, first and last, and 
worthily upheld all the best traditions of his craft. Some 
of his drawings, such as the Tomb of Omar Khayyam 
at Nishapur; High Mass at St. Peter’s, Rome; and the 
old Tower of Victory at Chitore, are gems of their kind. 
We may get our pictorial news from abroad more speedily 
now than then, but its quality has much deteriorated from 
the Simpson standard. 
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Vera Erricies, aND OTHER Stories in Verse. By Compton 


Reade. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Compton Reape belongs to a class with which the 
reviewer is unfortunately familiar. On the technical side 
there has obviously been much study of the best poets, and 
there is an obvious desire to achieve fine poetic diction 
—a sense of the magic which resides in rich and literary 
vocabulary, with the ambition to emulate its achievements. 
In regard to subject-matter he is romantic and ambitious 
—choosing, for instance, in the poem which gives title to 
the volume a theme of diablerie complicated with the 
inevitable love-intrigue which might tax the genius of a 
Goethe or a Coleridge. And always there is the research 
of “ moral sublimity,” which (somehow) seems to attract 
poets in inverse ratio to their powers of execution. These 
things have made and will make try. If they do not 
make poetry here, it is through lack of the one thing 
necessary—inspiration. Through some lack, also, of taste, 
the diction is too elaborated for the quite mediocre things 
it has to say. And (as happens so often in this class of 
verse) Mr. Compton Reade is contentedly diffuse. This 
is his manner :— 
“Him Delia watching pressed with lying word 

More glorious than Delia of the day, 

In tints of sanguen, orbs dilate on gold 

Intently glistering, which, hardly won, 

Her arts should make a spoil.” 


That is a casual passage, not better nor worse than the 
bulk. With excellent intentions, all these poems fail in 
execution. 


Morats: A TREATISE ON THE Psycuo-Sociotogioat Bases or 
Eraics. By Professor Duprat. Translated by W. J. 
Greenstreet, M.A. Contemporary Science Series. 
(Walter Scott Publishing Co. 6s.) 


Tue appearance of this valuable handbook in an English 
translation is only another indication of the general trend 
of things, only another proof of the claims of science to 
raise its voice in the very highest departments of thought. 
Most of us are now familiar with that filiation of the 
sciences which places sociology highest but one, and 
ethics as the crown of the entire edifice. M. Duprat’s 
work in this field is perhaps not characteristically Freoch. 
There is less of unity and clarity and logical arrangement 
in this volume than we might almost have expected, but, 
at the same time, it is a book which the serious student 
will do well to read. On fundamentals modern writers on 
ethics are pretty well agreed, and M. Duprat is, so to speak, 
an orthodox thinker, nor is there much here that strikes 
one as new or original, but the value of the book lies in 
the fact that the author is completely in touch with all 
the former work on the subject, that the national skill in 
criticism is well developed in him, and that consequently 
the reading of it presents very clearly the conditions 
which must be taken into account in any study of ethics, 
as those conditions have been seen by thinkers of all times 
and schools. In such an undertaking his impartiality has 
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been a most valuable gift of mind. The translator has 
added many notes of an unobtrusive and useful kind, and 
there is an excellent bibliography and index. 


Tae Hien History or tae Hoty Graat. Translated from 
the Old French by Sebastian Evans, LL.D. (Dent. 
10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Evans believes this to be the earliest surviving, if not 
the original version of the celebrated legend of the Holy 
Graal, which was the most highly and universally regarded 
of medieval romances. And he shows very cogent reason 
for his belief. He adduces sufficing grounds for concluding 
that the romance of which this is the completest existent 
copy was written some time during the latter twelfth 
century. He has compared it with other partial copies, 
and in particular has been able to supply an important 
gap from the translation of an early Welsh version; a 
translation made during the last century. 

His own version is more or less after the fashion set 
by William Morris. In other words, it imitates early 
English, with its preponderance of Saxon monosyllables ; 
leavened (in this case) by Norman-French vocabulary, 
after the manner of Malory. If such wilful archaism be 
ever admissible, this certainly is a case in point: and it 
must be said that Dr. Evans has done his work with 
remarkable skill. Seldom—indeed scarce ever—does one 
lose the illusion of medisval writing. If anything, the 
modern translator betrays himself by being more medieval 
than the medizvals. And that is no small praise. 

This “High History” is one of the finest medizeval 
romances we have read, if not the finest. Until about the 
last fourth of the book—until, in fact, the achievement of 
the Graal—it has an almost Homeric unity of design. 
This unity is the more skilful because the plan is at 
the same time singularly intricate. The several threads 
are held in head and drawn gradually together with 
remarkable cleverness. 

About this cunningly blended design is accumulated a 
wonderful fertility of invention, which would scarce have 
done dishonour to Dumas the elder. Incident unfolds 
after incident ; and each holds the reader by its novelty of 
contrivance. Often the invention is of a high imaginative 
order. The whole romance is fragrant of chivalry and 
sweet courtesy; if also there are the ruder traits of the 
age. It is a monumeatal specimen of the best medieval 
imagination, which no student should neglect. 


Tue Greater Exopus. By J. Fitzgerald Lee. (Elliot Stock. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Tals is quite a surprising and a rather delightful book. 
Mr. Lee’s theory is, in a word, that Asia was peopled 
from Mexico and Peru. In the narrative of Exodus he 
sees the legendary form of the record of this colossal 
journey. The sea over which the Chosen People passed 
dryshod was the Behring Strait, frozen. The night by 
which they travelled was the Arctic night of weeks, and 
& passage is quoted from Wisdom xvii. splendidly 
descriptive of its terrors; the pillars of fire were the 
“northern lights.’’ As the emigrants moved on into the 
— fields they swarmed out a nation here and a nation 
there. 

For a long time the rudiments of Egyptian art have 
been sought in vain. In the buried cities of Mexico and 
Peru, explains Mr. Lee most plausibly, you have them ; 
and the head of the statue of Rameses II. is the head of 
a typical American Indian. The motive of the migration 
the author associates, by a vague conjecture, with the 
cataclysm in which the Atlantic continent perished, and 
the legend of the Deluge had its origin. The daring 
theory is supported by a mass of striking coincidence, 
etymological and other. 

Mr. Lee writes with more heat than one can quite see 
reason for, but he is concise and extremely lucid. In 
the expression of his reverence for the sacred character 
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of the Mosaic books Mr. Lee is again unnecessarily 
emphatic. When it is a question of unburying history, 
the most orthodox student is ready to treat them as he 
would treat any other ancient record. 
Houmanisu: Patwosopaicaa Essays. By F. C. 8. Schiller. 

(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

TuE a priori philosophies have all been found out, declares 
Mr. Schiller in the preface to this brilliant book ; and the 
agnostic maunderings of impotent despair are flung aside 
by the young, the strong, the virile. Humanism is a 
declaration of the independence of the concrete whole of 
man, with all his passions and emotions unexpurgated. 
It is a specialised Pragmatism, which is Empiricism with 
a difference. It takes man for granted as he stands, and 
the world of man’s experience asit hascometohim. From 
this standpoint it will even be ready to grant to the 
possibilities of pluralism tentatively suggested by Professor 
William James the harbourage of an open mind. 

The first essay is written under the paradoxical heading 
“The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics”; and here we quote 
a few lines which, if carefully read, seem to throw a light 
upon its general sense :— 


Our valuations pervade our whole experience, and affect 
whatever “fact,” whatever “knowledge,” we consent to 
recognise. If, then, there is no knowing without valuing, if 
knowledge is a form of Value, or, in other words, a factor in 
a Good, ieee anticipation has been fully realised, and the 
foundations of metaphysics have actually been found to lie in 
ethics. 


When we come later on to the essay on Lotze’s Monism, 
we begin to feel that after all the difference between the 
New Humanist and the late agnostic is a difference rather 
of mood than of essence. Mr. Schiller is invariably 
cheerful and contented ; he is buoyant ; but that is surely 
rather because he is resigned to hopeless limitations than 
because he has found the key. 

As to the question of future life the experience of 
dreamland is found helpful, at least by way of analogy. 
True, common sense has rejected dreamland as unreal ; 
what common sense has not generally perceived is that 
the existence of unreal worlds of dream experience casts 
a slur on the claim of our present, life to absolute reality. 
How if we should awake to another world in which 
our terrestrial life should appear as grotesque a parody 
as the most preposterous of dreams ? 

PropteMs AND Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans. 
14s. net.) 
Mr. Wire Warp is a conscientious and well-informed 
critic of the new wisdom, and a faithful and determined 
upholder of the old. The business of him who would 
defend the Church as a teacher having authority is to 
show in general that while she is anchored by her past 
definitions she is yet sensitive to the breath of heaven 
that bloweth where it listeth ;-to adjust and to assimilate. 
In ‘‘ The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ The 
Rigidity of Rome,” ‘“ Unchanging Dogma and Changeful 
Man,” and in his criticism of Mr. Balfour’s ‘* Foundations 
of Faith” is attempted a work that may be compared to 
that of the Schoolmen, who laid hold of that terror of the 
primitive Fathers, Aristotle, and made him in some 
sense the vehicle of Catholic doctrine. In our time the 
sitive sciences, physical and critical, have similarly to be 
Revnented. It need not be said that throughout these 
essays it is as the lifelong disciple of Newman that Mr. Ward 
appears. His mind is set in that mould; and though one 
misses the charm and originality of the master, one may 
feel that one has here something like an authentic sequel 
to the essay on “‘ Development.” ; 

The remaining papers comprise reminiscences and 
appreciations of Tennyson, Huxley, Renan, Wiseman, and 
rs. Augustus Craven. 
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Fiction 


ApvenTores oF GerarpD. By A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated 
by W. B. Wollen. (Newnes. 6s.) 


ApnoysE Davpet and Sir Conan Doyle might seem to have 
little in common, but it is certain that the creator of 
Tartarin would have smiled on the creator of Gerard. 
For these chapters of a Gascon soldier’s autobiography 
are genuine works of art, while presenting nothing but 
vigorous well-conceived anecdote through the frank medium 
of a boaster. Sir Conan Doyle has been reading some of 
the innumerable mémoires pour servir of the Napoleonic 
period, and has hit on the idea of making his boaster brave 
and charming, perhaps because he had the happy tradition 
of d’Artagnan in his mind. His Brigadier braves crucifixion 
in Spain and burning alive in Portugal. He stands proxy 
to a Venetian lady who has forfeited an ear for loving a 
Frenchman, and eclipses this feat of impersonation by 
assuming the surtout and hat of Napoleon after Waterloo. 
Much of what he says would have delighted Richelieu, as 
for instance his suggestion that the starving French army 
in retreat from Moscow should eat “the band’”’ after 
devouring the horses: “Fighting men are of value”’ is 
his only explanation of this cannibalistic proposal. It is a 
pretty touch too which makes him deprecate an ordinary 
compliment as if undeserving of it, while annotating a 
very large one with the words ‘‘ Massena was famous for 
the accuracy of his information.” In fine, this is an 
amusing and inspiriting volume. 


Tue Yettow Van. By Richard Whiteing. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Iris unlikely that ‘‘ The Yellow Van ” will achieve the popu- 
larity of ‘‘ No. 5, John Street,” but it is a very interesting 
and remarkable novel though obstrusively artificial. The 
vehicle of the title is that of an agitator who tours about 
England sowing seeds of divine discontent. In one of 
its aspects the novel is an attack on the feudal system, 
in another it is a study in contrast. Mr. Whiteing 
imagines a young American married to a good colourless 
specimen of the modern genus duke. At first her 
experience is of pageantry and power; but, when she 
has settled down, she perceives that her “‘ Buddha in a 
Bond Street tie” is really a machine whose action is fore- 
ordained. The duke’s ground is leased and a horrible 
stain arises to taint his name. His agent drives out of his 
proper field of occupation a pedlar who has dared to get his 
man into the village council at the expense of the duke’s 
candidate. His pious hunger for land obliges him to 
invite to his table a man whom his republican wife would 
have preferred to shun. And yet he is nothing worse 
than a magnate in the bondage of his greatness. 

The novel impresses a belief in the solemnity of its 
purpose by dint of a tragedy of want which for rude 
sensationalism could scarcely be surpassed, but it abounds 
in witty passages and is written in astyle at once masculine 
and elegant. 


Tue Opp-Jon May. 

6s.) 
“Tut Compleat Bachelor” by Mr. Oliver Onions was 
smart. ‘‘The Odd-Job Man,” by the same author, is 
brilliant. Indeed its fault—and it is better to begin than 
to end with blame—is that sometimes it is a little too clever. 
Yet even in this blame there is praise, because, whatever 
the faults, it is a rare pleasure to find a novel which really 
does add a new character to the portrait gallery of fiction, 
and one in which both phrase and thought are above the 
ruck of commonplace. 

“*The Odd-Job Man” is not a masterpiece, yet is nearly 
so, would have been wholly so had the second half equalled 


By Oliver Onions. (John Murray. 


the promise of the first. The character of Percival Oddy, 
“the odd-job man,” is a study from life. He had been 
rich, vain, royally generous, ‘‘always the darling and 
good comrade, he had given, lent, entertained, and 
squandered, receiving in return a wide experience of sorts 
and a taste in the mouth.” This “taste in the mouth” 
brings him low, as low as the slough of humanity, so 
low that the dark waters of the Thames have a seductive 
glamour for him. He is saved from suicide by the timely 
interposition of two friends of his former life, and the 
meeting of a woman at the dinner-table of one of these 
friends fills him with a new impulse to struggle against 
his own weakness, and against the cruel law of life which 
sends the weak to the wall. 

This meeting with Marcia was in its way to Percival 
Oddy what the meeting of Beatrice was to Dante. It 
gave him a vision of the beauty of womanhood, and 
filled him with a love that had nothing of the flesh in it. 
So Percival Oddy resolves to struggle above the slough, 
and the reader follows the career of this ‘‘ odd-job man”’ 
with an interest that is quickened by the strange characters 
and strange scenes that make up the drama. Oddy 
draws for the papers, not “‘ fine-art ’’ pictures, but realistic 
sketches of bedsteads, ladies’ underclothing, babies’ 
bassinettes, and those other subjects depicted upon the 
advertisement sheets of newspapers. It is hard to 
earn a living wage at such work, and Oddy barely lives. 
But he is helped by a good friend, one Hetty Bostock, an 
artists’ model grown fat, who darns his socks, and nurses 
him when he lies ina fever. And Marcia watches over 
him, but from a distance and without his knowledge. 
She is his good angel, and the author is cruel when he 
makes Oddy break her heart. 


Exeanor Daytox. By Nathaniel Stephenson. John Lane. 


63.) 

We have again Mr. Stephenson’s familiar field of old 
Cincinnati with its atmosphere of culture and Calvinism. 
The story of the Dayton household, in its stately Doric 
mansion, is told with the distinction of style which 
characterises this author’s work. The chronicle centres 
about the niece, Eleanor, whose earliest memory, sharp and 
vivid, is of standing before the closed door, bewildered by 
the darkness, the loneliness, the strangeness; for the 
negro ‘“‘mammy”’ in charge of the two-year-old baby had 
stepped aside, leaving her to face the new world alone. 
The door flung wide, flashing lights and friendly faces 
give welcome. But to the child, self-consciousness begins 
at that closed door, and it becomes a symbol of all 
unknown experiences before which she stands, impotent 
to open for herself what life holds hidden. The author 
speaks much in the language of symbolism, and the 
heroine’s portrait and that of an unknown ancestress 
influence strongly her development of character. Eleanor 
isa true, brave nature, saved from the perils of surpassing 
beauty by the quaint, wise Aunt Eliza, who keeps before 
her the pictures of the family’s great beauty in the 
radiance of her youth and in the ruin of her self-devastated 
age. The interest of the book lies largely in atmosphere 
and environment. Across the Presbyterian community 
break gracious glimpses of the work of the Catholic 
Church, once in the picture of the nursing sisters, again 
in the heroic record of Ohio's Two Hundredth Regiment, 
with its chivalrous creation and Catholic consecration. 
Mr. Enfield Dayton is another of the incorruptible gentle- 
men of the old school of which Mr. Stephenson has given 
us a gallery in his studies of classical Cincinnati—now 
historic and remote from the great Lepublic’s later 
developments in ‘‘ trusts’ and monopolies. 








Short Notices 


General 


A Pteasure Book or Grixpetwatp. By Daniel P. Rhodes. (New 
York: Macmi!lan & Co. 6s. net.) 

Nor a guide book, but a chatty companion to Grindelwald and the 
Oberland, by a man who knows and loves every inch of the 
ground, which, despite the scamperings of tourists, is still 
insufficiently appreciated. A simple, practical book, exceedingly 
well illustrated with many excellent photographs remarkably well 
reproduced. 


Tne Masver or Hounps. By G.I. Underhill ; with Contributions 
by Lord Ribblesdale, Lieut.-Celonel G. C. Ricardo, Arthur 
Hienemann, Jolin Seott, &e. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Axormer volume of Mr. Grant Richards excellent “ Hunting 
Library.” Includes chapters on Famous Masters of the XIX. 
(‘entury ; The Master’s Expenses ; The Huntsman’s Point of View ; 
and (best of all) The Master of Hounds in his Library, with a most 
interesting, though necessarily incomplete, bibliography of Hunting 
Books and Engravings. ‘This series is most admirably edited and 
produced, and cannot fail to be of supremest interest to every man 
und woman who follows the hounds. Good photographic repro- 
ductions and an ample index. 


Commissiover Kerr: An INpDIVIDUALITY. 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Very technical. Very legal. Of profound interest to the pro- 
fession. The strongly-marked individuality of the Commissioner, 
proved by numerous newspaper reports of cases in which his 
pertinacity, his even-handed justice to the poor, his hatred of 
usury, his brusqueness, and his fount of dry humour are amply 
forth. Incidentally it is interesting to learn that the Com- 
missioner, although son-in-law to Charles Knight, was a convert 
to the belief that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. A new story 
of Thackeray dining at Clifford’s Inn is of interest to students. 


By G. Pitt-Lewis, K.C. 


set 


Tyrrs or Caxaptan Women. Edited by Henry James Morgan, 
LL.D. (Toronto: William Briggs. 

(uese portraits represent three centuries, and many marked 

contrasts of fashion and convention. Full of excellent photo- 


vraphic reproductions accompanied by careful notes. 


Caw and 


Sir Watrer Scorr. By W. 8S. Crockett, James L. 
(Hodder 


J. EK. Hodder-Williams. The Bookman Biographies. 
and Stoughton. Is. net.) 


jookman Biographies are already well known for their 
This the latest 


THe 
interesting letterpress and excellent illustrations. 
of the series is quite one of the best. 

Iris Lire iN Tris Ficriox. By Horatio Sheafe Krans. (Columbia 

University Press.) 

\ pRILLIANT and suggestive study of the Irish novelists who wrote 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Mr. Krans is at 
his best as narrator rather than as critic, under-estimating the 
artless art which distinguishes the writers with whom he deals, 
more especially those whom he classifies rightly as the novelists of 
the peasantry. ‘To Gerald Griffin is given more praise than is 


due ; to William Carleton, greatest of all Irish novelists, less. 


CoLoveL Bioop. By Whittenbury Kaye. (John Heywood. 3s. 6d. 
net 

Ax account of the romance and adventures of the notorious 
desperado. The author says: “ He had gone through more 
encounters, had done more violent deeds, had shed more innocent 
blood than any adventurer of his day.” 
An Ixrropuction to EyGuisn Antiquities. By Ella 8. Armitage. 
Dent. Is. 6d. net. 

The Iron Age,” “ Torabs 
on. Crammed with 


“ Preuisroric Remains,” “ Earthworks,” “ 
and Crosses,” “Norman Castles,” and so 
information clearly expressed. 


Roman Roaps iy Brrraisx. By Thomas Codrington. (Society for 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 5s.) 


toman roads ‘in Britain with a detailed 


AN attempt to trace the 
The text is accom- 


description from the writer’s own observation. 


panied by several small maps, and a large chart of the Roman 
Roads is included in the volume. 


A praiseworthy undertaking. 
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Lirtte Gippine. By J. E. Acland, M.A. (Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge.) 
AN interesting account of Nicholas Ferrar’s “Colony.” We learn 
of the “maiden-sisters’ exercises,’ recited by the Misses Collett, 
who were known as The Patient, The Cheerful, The Affectionate, 
&e., the compilation of “The Harmonies” by Nicholas Ferrar, and 
many curious details. 
Iv Russian Turkestan: A Garpen or Asia AND ITs Pgopte. By 
Annette M. B. Meakin. (Allen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
A pricHtLy written account of little-known parts of Russia in 
Central Asia: Turkestan, the Sart towns, Samarkand, Bokhara, 
the Kirgiz. Customs and manners, folk-lore, fairy tales, industries, 
and commerce. Descriptive, full of new and interesting informa- 
tion, and—not journalistic. Several very good photographs by the 
authoress, and an excellent and comprehensive index. 


Twetve Drawings of Familiar Characters in [iction and 
Romance. By Monro 8. Orr. (Dent. 12s. 6d. net). John Silver, 
Mrs. Gamp, Jos. Sedley, Mrs. Malaprop, Tony Lumpkin, Meg 
Merrilees—to name but six of this dozen of old friends. Old friends 
with new faces, portraits by one evidently in sympathy with the 
originals. The pictures are rather sombre in tone, but well 
conceived and skilfully executed. 


Reprints. 


$y Anthony Trollope. Library of Modern 
Leather, 3s. net; cloth, 2s. net.) 


Tue Turke CLerks. 

Classics. (John Long. 
Ix the preface to this volume the editor, although deprecating 
Trollope’s over-production, says “ there is much in his work that 
must live.” This tasteful reprint should give a new lease of life 
to “ The Three Clerks.”” The photogravure portrait of the author 
is excellent. 


Barcuester Towers. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
Prinrep in clear, bold type, and strongly as well as artistically 


By Anthony Trollope. 


bound. Lovers of Trollope will welcome this reprint. 
Joux Haturax, Genttemax. By Mrs. Craik. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
AN edition of this popular novel uniform with the above. Capital 


illustrations by John H. Bacon. 
a Taxctewoop Tates, b A Wonper Book For Girts axp Boys 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A cuarmine and distinctive edition of these delightful books. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne himself said of these Wonder Tales, “I 
never did anything else so well as these old baby stories,” and 
Messrs. Dent have seldom, if ever, done anything better. The 
coloured illustrations by H. Granville Fell are admirable. 


a Grace Asounpinc, ) Tae Conressions or Sr. AuGustine, ¢ THe 
JourNAL or Joux Wootman, d Quiet Hours. Books for the Heart. 
(Melrose. 1s. 6d. net cloth; leather, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue edition provides reprints of some of the noblest and deepest 
books of older years than our own, and is edited by Alexander 
Smellie, M.A. These handy little devotional books will no doubt 
be eagerly weleomed by many who will approve of the excellent 
selection. The type is clear and the paper and binding good. 


Curtstuas Booxs. By W. M. Thackeray. Little Library. 


(Methuen. Is. 6d. net.) 
A compact little volume with an Introduction by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, printed in good type and tastefully bound. 


Fiction. 
Wuew Ir Was Dark. 


Tue story opens with evensong in an ugly church in Lancashire 
which “spoke eloquently of a chilly dour Christianity.” We 
afterwards assist at a meeting between the vicar of the parish, an 
enthusiastic curate, and a great North Country millionaire named 
Schuabe. Of Schuabe the curate says: “He of all men living in 
England to-day, is the mailed armed enemy of Our Lord.” 
Schuabe schemes to perpetrate a fraud on Christian believers by 
so-called discoveries in Jerusalem, but is outwitted by the zealous 
curate and a converted music-hall dancer. A story of a rather 
unpleasant nature. 


By Guy Thorne. (Greening. 6s.) 
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THE yan & Stoyes. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Edward Arnold. 
6s. 


Ursvta steals the Beryl stones at a wedding in order to provide a 
dying father with warmth and food. She is observed by an un- 
scrupulous fast young man who schemes to bend her to his will. 
Ursula eventually goes to London with the intention of becoming 
an actress, and after the usual struggle is successful. But when 
she has wrested the honours from fate she is reminded of the 
episode of the Beryl stones. Finally everything is adjusted satis- 
factorily. The character of Ursula and her lame brother are well 
drawn, and if the story does not excite it does not depress. 


A May-at-Arus. By Clinton Scollard. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 


A story of romantic adventure of the Stanley Weyman type. 
From the time the hero parts company with jhis father and takes up 
arms in the service of “His Lord of Pavia” until the last chapter 
when he settles down peacefully with the woman he has so hardly 
won, he is a man of many adventures. His sword is his constant 
companion, but he comes safely through many encounters as the 
hero of such a romance should. ‘The writing is bright and spirited. 
“Miss Molly.” 


Tue Great Reconomer. By the Author of 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tus is a story of many emotions. “A white pink, no, she bears 
no resemblance to anything with such a reasonable nature and 
who asks so little from the world around it. She is far more like 
a datma blossom, white and slender, and beautiful to the sight, 
but holding, hidden in its mysterious whiteness, the secret of life 
and death.” Incidentally, she is married to a drunken husband. 
The action of the latter part of the novel takes place in a desolate 
farmhouse on the veldt during the late War. There is much 
dialogue and little incident. 


By “ Rita.” 


Tose who open the book in expectation of a bright, easily flowing 
story, in the authoress’s well-known style, will not be disappointed. 
The story is laid in Tintagel, and opens with the invasion of the 
hotel by a smart Society woman and her friends in search of a 
fresh pastime. When we read that “ Lady Betty had been dowered 
with a soul for mischief and a genius for plotting,” we look ahead 
for complications. The story turns on an extraordinary resem- 
blance between twin brothers. It is quite refreshing to meet an 
American girl in fiction who does not say “ poppa’ >and “I guess’ 
every few minutes. “ Rita” has given us an American something 
like the real article. 


Tue JESTERS. (Hutchinson.) 


New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 
Ward (Wilfrid), Problems ard Persons. ........+++e+ees++++eee(Longmans) net 14/0 






Dixon (Henry Lancelot), On Saying Grace ... «eeeeee(Parker) 5/0 
Brierley (J.), Problems of Living......... esos svonconnnensedas 6/0 
Moule (A. OC. G.), From Sunday to ‘Sunday... ecccccce eeeeeeses(Isbister) 


Westcott (Brooke Foss), Common Prayers for Family U se . 


POETRY, ORITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES 


Woestanl Ge. BD, BOM ccccccccceseccccetsccccconcsecces (Longmans) net 3/6 
Salt (Henry S.), Shelley as a Pioneer of Humanitarianism 
(Humanitarian League) 0/4 
Norris (Frank), The 1 oy of the Novelist .......... .+.--(Richards) 6/0 
eR Ore BO OU ID hcndcscccwoscccveccccecesess e++eee(Unwin) 0/6 
Pigott (Mostyn), The Joseph Jingle Book........0+-ccesceccececccees (Drane) 1/0 
Cromer (The Earl of), Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
COsececccccsces (Lane) net 3/6 
.(Frowde) net 35/0 


--(Maecmillan) net 1/0 





Watson (Rosamund Marriott), After Sunset ...... 
Bingham (Joel Foote), Gemme della Letteratura Italiana. euceee 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tallentyre (S. G.), The Life of Voltaire, 2 vols............. «+++e(Smith, Elder) 21/0 
Pitt-Lewis (G.), Commissioner Kerr: An Individuality...... -++..(Unwin) net 10/6 
Wordsworth (Chr.), edited by, The Fifteenth Oentury wemcened of St. Nicholas’ 
Hospital, Salisbury..........s++. ec .(Brown) 
Oharles Haddon Spurgeon, by One Ww ho Knew ‘Him ‘Well. coece (Mel rose) net 2/6 
Davitt (Michael), Within the Pale..... eo cecccecccecceese( Hurst and Blackett) 5/0 
Souttar (Robinson), A Short History of Ancient Peoples. ecccccceccce( Hodder) 12/0 


Rait (Robt. 8.), The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough, 
Field-Marshal. 2 vols.... -(Constable) net 31/6 
Craufurd (Rev. Alexander H. ), “Recollections ‘ot "James "Martineau 
(Morton) net 3/6 


Stoddart (Anna M.), Francis of Assisi............. sseccecess.(Methuen) 3/6 
Larg (Andrew), The Valet’s Trageily, and other Studies. ++eee(Longmans) net 12/6 
Hawthorne (Julian), Hawthorne and his Circle............. +++.-(Harper) net 10/6 


Courthope (W. J.), A History of English Poetry. Vols, III. and IV. 
(Macmi!lan) each, net 10/0 
Trotter (Capt. Lionel J.), The Bayard of India: A Life of General Sir James 
Outram, Bart........ scccccscccccscccccccsseccccesssess( blackwood) net 16/0 
Okey (T.), Venice and Its Story..... .-(Dent) net 21/0 
Fea (Allan), After Worcester Fight ..... a -(Lane) net 15/0 
Emmet (Thomas Addis), arte under English Rule. 2 "vols. (Putnam 's) net 21/0 
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SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Young (Sydney), Fractional Distillation. .....-.....+seeees++e+--(Macmillan) 76 
Flick (Lawrence F.), Consumption. A Ourable and Preventable Disease 
(McKay) net $1.00 
Bennett (Frederick), Some Theories of the Universe ........+.++++++-(Stock) 0/6 
Metchnikoff (F lie), The Nature of Man,............+++++++-(Heinemann) net 12/6 
Wallace (Alfred R.), Man’s Piace in the Universe (Chapman and Hall) net 12/6 
Wazner (Charles), The Simple Life.....ccccccececesececcces «+e..+(Isbister) 
United States Geological Survey: Water — Supply and Trrigation Papers. 
Nos, 65-79 ...ccecsececeeeeess(Government Printing Office, Washington) 





TRAVEL AND TUPOGRAPHY 


as cedecvescocoesece erm ny 7/6 
..(Cassell) net 0/7 


Symons (Arthur), Cities ... 
The British Isles : Depic ted by Pen ‘and “Camera. Part I. soeese 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Underhill (G. F.), The Master of Hounds .....000 .cccsceceeees (Richards) net 7/6 
A Phil May Picture Book....... Tr (“Pall Mall Magazine” Office) 1/0 
Be avan (Arthur H.), Tube, Train, Tram, MON edocs sanocce oe 
Taylor (G. R. S.), edited by, The Education Acts, 1870-1903 .......¢ ” 
Harford (Charles Forbes), Hints on Outfit for Travellers in Tropical gta 
(Royal Geographical Society) 
Skrine (E. H.), XXth Century Free Trade......... eeecececccees(Simpkin) net 0/6 
Bonner (Hypatia Bradlaugh), The Death Penalty ..........- eeeeeseee(Reeves) 0/3 
By Antiwoad, The Imperial Game: As Played by the Nations........ -(Drane) 1/0 
Morris (T. J.), Britain’s Peril......... ecccccecces eeceeccceece (Greening) 1/0 
“Hate” ‘Vel, Livces eeccece erccccccccece cocccececce co Hints” Offices) 
EDUOATIONAL 
Egerton (Hugh Edward), The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies, and 
of their System of Government ...--e.....eecceeesccess (Clarendon Press) 3/6 


Lanteri (Ed.), Modelling. A Guide for Teachers ‘and “Students 
(Chapman and Hall) net 15/0 
No. XXXV., September 1903 
(University pre pee College} net 1/0 
Skrine (Francis Henry), The Ex»ansion of Russia, 1875-1900 . e+.eee(OClay) 6/0 
Postgate (J. P.), edited by, Selections from Tibullus and Others . -(Macz nilln) 5/0 


Matriculation Directory, 


ART 


eececceececeses(Chapman and Hall) net 3/0 
” = )net 3/0 
(Heinemann) net 5/0 


Jackson (Frank G.), Metal Work .... 
Dawson (C, F.), Elementary Design ... 
(ireat Masters. Part I..,.. 





JUVENILE 

“Tim and the Dusty Man,” by Ernest Ames (Richards), 8/6 ; “ Little Yellow Wang- 
lo,” by M. C. Bell (Richards), 1/6; “The Madcaps,” by Rev. Frederick Lang- 
bridge (Routledge); “In the Land of Ju-Ju,” by Robert Leighton (Melrose) ; 
* Boys of Our Empire,” Vol. IIL, 1903 (Melrose), 7/6; “*The Girl’s Empire,” 
Vol. II. (Melrose), 5/0; “St. Nicholas.” Vol. XXX., Part II, (Macmillan), 
net 8/6; “The One Strand River and other Fairy Tales,” by Mrs. H. F. Hall 
(Nutt), 6/0 ; “ Minnows and Tritons,” by B. A. Clarke (Ward, Lock), 3/6; “The 
Boy Galloper,” by The Intelligence Officer ( Blackwood), 6/0 ; “ Mother Goose’s 
Nursery Rhymes” (Dent), net 5/0. 


FIOTION 


“General George,” by Moreton Hall (Unwia), 6/0 ; “The One Woman,” by Themas 
Dixon, Junr. (Heinemann), 6/0; “Uther and Igraine,” by Warwick Deeping 
(Richards), 6/0; “The Days of Our Age,” by James Alfred (Richards), 6/0; 
‘Fabulous Fancies,” by W. B. Maxwell (Richards), 6/0; “Adventures of 
Gerard,” by A. Conan Doyle (Newnes), 6/0 ; * The Plowshare and the Sword,” 
by Ernest G. Henham (Cassell), 6/0; “ The Black Vamiliars,” by L. B. Walford 
(Olarke), 6/0; “The Story of Susan,” by Henry Dudeney (Heinemann), 6/0; 
“The Brilliant Peggy,” by L. T. Meade (Hodder and Stoughton), 6/0; “ Rachel 
Marr,” by Morley Roberts (Nash), 6/0; “ The Crucible,” by A. F. Slade (Nash), 
6/0; “ Nessa,” by L. McManus (Sealy); “Gran’ma’s Jane,” by Mary E. Mann 
(Methuen), 6/0; “ Judgment,” by Alice Brown (Harper), 3/6; “ Letters Home,” 
by W. D, Howells (Harper), 6/0; “ Over the Border,” by Robert Barr (Isbister) ; 
* Niece Diana,” by Marion Ward (Isbister), 2/6 ; ** Romance,” by Joseph Conrad 
and Ford Madox Hueffer (Smith, Elder), 6/0; “The Stronger Olaim,” by Alice 
Perrin (Nash), 6/0; “Katharine Frensham,” by Beatrice Harraden (Black- 
wood), 6/0. 


NEW EDITIONS 


*“ Poems,” by Oscar Wilde (Mosher); “The Oity of Dreadful Night,” by James 
Thomson (Mosher) ; * Pompilia,” by Robert Browning (Mosher); * Deirdré and 
the Sons of Usna,” by Fiona Macleod (Mosher); “The Divine Adventure,” by 
Fiona Macleod (Mosher) ; “ Tanglewood Tales,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne (Dent), 
net 3/6; * A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys,” 1y Nathaniel Hawthorne (Dent), 
net 3,6; “Uncle Bernac,” by A. Conan Doyle (Smith, Elder); “A Study in 
Scarlet,” by A. Conan Doyle (Smith, Elder); “The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” by A. Oonan Doyle (Smith, Hider); “The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,” by A. Ovnan Doyle (Smith, Elder); Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
2 vols. (Newnes), each, net 4/6; “ Faust,” by W. von Goethe (Newnes), net 2/6; 
* Festus,” by Philip James Bailey (Routledge) ; “ Memoirs of Grimaldi,” edited 
by * Boz” (Routledge), 2/0 ; “Caleb Williams,” by William God win (Routledge), 
20; “The Scarlet Letter,” by N. Hawthorne (Routledge), 1/0; “Herb of 
Grace,” by Rosa Nouchette Uarey (Macmillan), 3/6; “The Journal of John 
Woolman ” (Melrose), net 1/6; “Quiet Hours,” by John Pulsford (Melrose), net 
1/6 and net 2/6; * The Oonfessions of St. Augustine” (Melrose), net 1/6 ; * Grace 
Abounding,” by John Bunyan (Melrose), net 1/6; “*A Short History of the 
English People,” by John Richard Green, Part 34 (Macmillan), net 0/6; The 
Windsor Shakespeare : “ King Henry VI,” Part III.; “Sonnets and Poems” ; 
* Richard IL.”; “King Henry VI.,” Part II ; “King Henry IV.,” Part IL; 
“Venus and Adonis Index”; “ The Three Clerks,” by Anthony Trollope (Long), 
net 2/0 and net 3/0; * The Lake of Palmo,” by Romesh Dutt (Unwin), 5/0; 
“Essays of Elia,” by Charles Lamb (Blackie), 2/6; “Tne Four Georges,” by 
W.M. Thackeray (Blackie), 2/6 ; ** Barchester Towers,” by Anthony Trollope 
(Blackie), 2/6; “John Halifax, Gentleman,” by Mrs. Craik ( Blackie), 2/6; “ The 
Great Bread Riots,” by J. St. Loe Strachey (Smith, Elder), net 0/6; “Great 
Expectations,” by Charles Dickens, 2 vols. (Dent), each. net 1/6; “The Eccle- 
siastical History of the English Nation,'written by the Venerable Bede” (Dent), 
net 1/6; “Sophisms of Free [rade and Popular Political Economy Examined,” 
by Sir John Barnard Byles (Lane), net 3/6. 


PERIODICALS 


«Review of Reviews,” “Smart Set,” “Edinburgh Review,” ‘‘ English Historical,” 
“North American,” “Atlantic Monthly,” “St. George,” “Scottish Art and 
Letters,” “ Baconiana,’ “Royal,” “Pall Mail,” “Manchester Quarterly,” 
“ Pictorial Comedy,” “ Studio.” 
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“Yours A. C. D.” 


bs ours A. C.D.” appears in tiny gilt script 
in the right hand bottom corner of each 
volume of the new and uniform edition 

, of the works of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.* 
“Yours A.C. D.” Well; why not? One does not resent 
the possessive pronoun ; on the contrary, one takes it as a 
sort of intimate, personal compliment, undeserved but 
welcome and flattering. Yet there are many—or at 
least several—or, perhaps a few, extremely popular authors 
of the day, whose man-to-man dedication of this kind 
would be repudiated, as one repudiates the advances of a 
stranger one has no desire to know. That one is proud of 
Doyle’s bookcover friendship is the surest sign that he is 
— popular in the very best sense of that much-abused 
word. 

A fig for Sherlock Holmes! Noone really loves Doyle’s 
work because he created and exploited that arch-humbug, 
that Egyptian Hall man of mystery. The most earnest 
student of the fourpenny-halfpennyest of magazines barely 
believes in him or takes him seriously. Our children’s 
children will probably argue that he was a solar myth. 

No, Doyle’s place among our intimates rests on a much 
surer, much more solid foundation. To a plain man, 

lain words; even if they be not quite academic. It is 
Joyle’s Britishness that comes home to us, that endears 
him to us, that makes him one of ourselves. That is why 
we like to be addressed: ‘‘ Yours A. C. D.” 

Think back and try to recollect what strikes you 
as the dominant note of this man’s work. Surely it 
is its sincerity, its healthiness, its cleanliness—in i. 
its atmosphere of beef and blue-mottled soap. There 
is no artifice, no literary trick, no fine writing, no 
‘* pretty - prettyness’’; — just plain, straightforward, 
honest rough-and-tumble, with a quick-getting to 
business, a nice point or two of honour, a little real 
flesh-and-blood love-making, and a mystery which never 
keeps you awake worrying out the whys and where- 
fures. For mystery pure and simple we can turn to 
Gaboriau, to Edgar Allan Poe, to our own Wilkie Collins, 
they may enthrall us and make us keep the lamp burning 
till untoward hours. But Doyle is more British, less 
subtle. There is no especial praise to an author in saying 
that one sat up reading him until the milkman came. 
Contrariwise, such a writer provides an unhealthy stimu- 
lant, pandering to a vice akin to absinthe-craving. Now, 
one can take up and lay down Doyle as and when one 
feels disposed; he is always welcome, always cheery, 
entertaining, wholesome, sound. His work is in no way 
soporific, neither is it the black coffee of literature. It is 
honest, home brewed, without a headache in a hogshead. 


There is a deal of nonsense written and talked about 
that highest Art that conceals Art. That is not Doyle’s 
way. He is too purposeful, too spontaneous, too simple 
—in a word, too big for that sort of thing. Take the 
man himself. Look at him. Ponderhim. Burly, hearty, 
healthy, full-blooded, self-contained, and consuming his 
own smoke. Then remember his record. A country 
doctor, which means many good things, among others a 
practical philanthropist and the best friend of the poor. 
Then a journalist (mais si peu, as they say in French 
farces) ; a war-surgeon, who is an everyday hero, and 
simply cannot get the V.C. because there are so many 
of him. A political pamphleteer who has done much, 
very much, in moulding public opinion, and in setting 
right Continental mis-statements of fact. An _ historian 
and dramatist, as witness Uncle Bernac and Irving's 
Waterloo Veteran. Lastly, a poet and cricketer. No mean 
poet, either, for his verse rings clear for patriotism 
of the right kind. Some one once said that ‘* Yankee 
Doodle” was the official scream of the American Eagle ; in 
like manner one may say that ‘‘ Who carries the Gun?” 
is the official roar of the British Lion. 

Nothing appeals to the British public like Brawn. The 
poetry of Muscle comes home to everyone who is worth his 
salt. If a plébiscite were possible it is likely that nine 
out of every ten men-readers who swear by their Doyle 
do so because of the gorgeous fight in ‘‘ Rodney Stone.” 
(Why does not an enterprising publisher persuade Sir 
Arthur to edit the old-time columns of “‘ Rell’s J.ife ” ?) 

Despite the tens of thousands of game-capable adults 
who weekly watch two teams of hirelings playing football. 
there are still, God be praised, as many thousands among 
us who prefer to do things for ourselves, who play, an« 
fight, and win or lose, according to the truest instincts of 
the blood and the rules of the game. It is to these that 
the sheer manliness in Doyle’s books cries with a loud 
trumpet call. 

Is he a great author? Unhesitatingly, yes. Because a 
man who keeps up the fighting blood of a nation to the 
proper pitch, who writes cleanly and well—and not too 
much—who speaks as a Briton to Britons, must have « 
far higher and larger influence for good on the English- 
speaking race than a man who does none of these things. 

Wherefore he is great. 


* “© The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “ The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,” “The Great Shadow, and Uncle Bernac,” “A Study in 
Scarlet,” and “The Sign of Four.” By A. Conan Doyle. Author's 
edition. (Smith, Elder.) 


A Literary Progenitress of Rudyard Kipling 


upon us with a so imperative sounding of bugles 

that little chance is left for the hearing of echoes 

from earlier and more slender strains. Yet a 
whimsical critic might be tempted to try to catch one of 
those distant songs and place the image of the singer—the 
drooping and ringleted shade of a female of exquisite 
sensibility—beside the virile personality of the Laureate of 
the Empire. It is not likely that either of the two writers 
would acknowledge the kinship here suggested. Mr. 
Kipling would not impossibly resent it with big guns, 
while it staggers the imagination of man to conceive of 
Felicia Hemans composedly perusing “ Barrack Room 
Ballads” and accepting the author as her own spiritual 
great-grandson. Yet the delicate lady who wrote much of 
flowers and bowers, festive scenes and soaring thoughts, 


O’ latter-day prophet-poets of Imperialism come 





did nevertheless sound—on her quivering harp-strings, as 
she herself might have said—the very note which has been 
caught up by the singer of the Seven Seas and the Five 
Nations, and on which he has insisted with all the emphasis 
of all his instruments, from the big drum to the banjo. 
In her song of ‘‘ England’s Dead’ Mrs. Hemans questions 
the plains of Egypt, the banks of the Ganges, and the 
ice-fields of the North for the “sons of the Ocean Isle’’ 
who slumber there, as Kipling flings his challenging 
demands to the Winds of the World, and to much the 
same effect :— 
Go, stranger, track the deep ; 
Free, free the white sail spread, 
Wave may not foam nor wild wind sweep, 
Where sleep not England’s dead. 


The measure is limited enough to contain so authentic an 
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emotion ; see how Kipling flings it forth on the surge of 
his cadences :— k 


We have fed our sea for a thousand years, and she calls us, 
still unfed, 
ae ~" Tees a wave of all her waves but marks our English 
« . 


We have given our best to the sea’s unrest, to the shark and 
the shearing gull ; 
If blood be the price of Admiralty 
If blood be the price of Admiralty 
Lord God, we ha’ paid it full! 


Not in a stray lyric alone can the fantastic yet persistent 
likeness be traced. Even in her rhythms Mrs. Hemans 
anticipated, though in a tentative fashion, some of 
Kipling’s resounding verses, as in her ringing Spanish 
songs, not so far removed in. spirit and form: from. the 
lament of Diego Valdez.. If that. same whimsical critic 
should put aside the characteristic garlands and aerial 
draperies of the pre-Victorian era, he would find a 
singular revelation of an almost religious fervour of 
patriotism—quite the sentiment which is the special pro- 
vince (one had almost written patent) of the author of the 
Recessional—and a surprising martial passion. It is 
difficult to conceive of Kipling softening his tremendous 
tones to the pitch of any of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, 
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though there are individual cadences in which she “‘ strikes 
fire along the bannered line’’ which he might not alto- 
gether disdain. But it is not impossible to imagine that 
the singer of— 


The lion-like awakening of the roused indignant land, 


might in an unusually forceful mood have achieved the 
noble ‘“‘ Hymn before Action,” the beat of which is identical 
with one of her war songs, and the close of which with its 
tenderly irrelevant invocation to Mary strikes, or would 
strike were the writer a woman, a curiously feminine 
note. 

The point is one that could be proved only by unlimited 
quotation, so it must be left to those few readers who have 
not dismissed Felicia Hemans to oblivion and who know 
that she sang of the waves and of the English Flag—as 
he sings to-day whose .note is reverberated from all his 
Seven Seas. Mrs. Hemans had her limitations, possibly 
her compensations; she could not have written Kipling’s 
“Flag of England” or “Ford o’ Kabul River”; she 
would have swooned at the suggestion of writing the 
‘* Absent-Minded Beggar.”’ Nevertheless, in that graceful 
lady may be found an unrecognised literary ancestress 
of our Imperialist prophet; and would ancestress or 
descendant be quicker to disclaim the kinship ? 

Arvo. 


Ear Making 


specific excellences of that band of real artists 

whom he guides, it is none of my business here 

to speak. But at the close of another series of 
Promenade Concerts and without any pretence of expert 
musical knowledge, it is, perhaps, possible to discover in 
this particular instance an illustration of a great and 
glorious generalisation. Without vouching for the exact- 
ness of the data, I take it that in 1895 Mr. Wood— 
zetat 25—began to conduct at the Queen’s Hall. Gradually, 
I presume, he asserted his right to entire mastery of 
Mr. Newman’s famous orchestra. He had his little public 
from the first, no doubt, and from the familiar master- 
pieces he advanced until that adjective may now be 
applied to, let us say, the Fifth Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky or the Good Friday music from “ Parsifal.’’ And 
now, after eight years, what do we find? On Monday 
I contributed my quantum to the carbonic acid—already 
much exceeding the physiological allowance of - 4 percent. 
— of the Queen’s Hall atmosphere. The place was packed. 
We encored the closing scene of ‘‘ Gétterdiimmerung”’ to 
the echo, and listened in silence and reverence to the sublime 
‘'Trauermarsch.”” A decade ago such a scene would have 
been inconceivable. But then Mr. Wood had not started on 
his ear-making mission. Of course I do not say that this 
great educator can succeed with everybody. Last week, 
for instance, ‘‘ The Ride of the Valkyries” was played 
twice. On the Monday we tried to encore it for nearly 
seven minutes—one man’s will against four thousand-- 
and he won, confound him! On the Saturday it was 
received with what Mr. Gilbert calls ‘‘ modified rapture.” 
The rendering was superb in each case: but on Monday 
—the Wagner night—Mr. Wood was playing to ears 
which were susceptible of education up to Wagner: 
Saturday was a popular night—for pupils of scantier 
original endowment. Even a born teacher cannot 
manufacture bright pupils. Owing to an unavoidable 
holiday I missed a few concerts, but the record, as far as 
I know, was established when a new symphony of an 
exceedingly unintelligible order was attentively listened to 
for fifty-five minutes by a standing crowd--for the word 
““promenade”’ is, to Mr. Wood’s credit be it said, an 
entire delusion. Mr. Wood is a genius, and therefore 


O’ Mr. Henry Wood’s merits as a conductor, or the 


this case proves nothing, you may say. Well, take the 
case of Leeds, which inaugurated its municipal orchestra 
last Saturday. There, I grant, you have a people naturally 
musical and with the finest bass voices in Christendom, if 
not the solar system. The material is good, but only the 
constant cultivation of the art in that city, by festivals and 
choral societies and organ recitals, could account for what 
I have there seen: a labourer in corduroy breeches 
hitched up with garters at the knee, rapturously applauding 
de Pachmann for his playing of a quite esoteric study by 
Chopin. It was not that good man’s first concert, [ 
swear. 

But whilst asserting that even, in that world apart 
which music is, education is not a myth, it would be idle 
to assert that everyone can be made to love the best 
music, even by Mr. Wood. Similarly, I have a friend who 
never went to a concert until last year, and began with 
Brahms and Wagner, but stepped into her heritage at 
once. Most of us have begun with ‘‘ Swanee Ribber,” or 
even that absurd allegory of animal and vegetable life, ‘‘ The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee.” We look now with amaze- 
ment on the base degrees by which we did ascend, and 
that amazement represents the significance of education. 

Need I say that all this serves to illustrate the greatest 
of all generalisations—the truth of evolution? Though we 
know that man became erect only a few hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, that his voice is but a ‘‘ secondary 
sexual character,” and that his larynx is but the homologue 
of the gill-arch of a fish, we have every one of us in his 
time repeated the silliest and most calumniatory of all 
sayings, that ‘“‘ human nature is the same in all ages.” 
This passes for sage reflection with your typical 
historian or politician. It was expressly refuted by 
Herbert Spencer, in one of his happiest passages, more 
than thirty years ago, and its continued survival is only 
another illustration of the fact that you cannot kill a lie 
by exposing it. The sense of hearing of a London 
audience can be elevated from Sousa to Wagner within a 
decade by the devotion and patience and genius of a single 
man. It is a little instance, but it is only one of thousands 
which prove that human history is something more than a 
succession of what poor Keats called “‘ hungry generations.” 
Thank Heaven that, as the ages pass—and radium has 
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just given us the promise of a far longer lease of life than 
that I discussed a few months ago—we shall learn for 
what it is worth while to hunger. There is a discontent 
that is divine. ©. W. Sateesy. 


Gorki’s **Doss House” 


axim Gorkt is Russia’s youngest and perhaps her 
M most vigorous living writer. Like all Russian 
novelists with any pretensions to fame he is an 
undaunted champion of democracy. He has, 
moreover, discovered for the national literature a new type, 
in the individual known as the bossiak. The nearest 
English equivalent for this word is tramp or vagrant. 
Yet our term hardly expresses exactly what a bossiak means 
to a Russian, the bossiak class being a distinctly recent 
development, the direct outcome of modern Russia’s social 
and economic conditions. Gorki was born of bossiak 
parents and was a bossiak himself up to the age of 
twenty. The type, so closely connected both with his life and 
his literature, figures prominently in his latest production, 
a play entitled ‘‘The Doss House, or Scenes from the 
Scum of Life.” First played in Moscow, this work created 
such an immense sensation that the Government censor 
at once prohibited its public performance in Russia. 
A fairly good German translation was quickly prepared 
by Herr August Scholtz, containing wonderfully few 
‘Teutonisms to mar the peculiarly national colouring and 
significance of the original. In this form the piece is at 
present a brilliant success upon the Berlin stage. The 
scene remains unchanged throughout the four long acts— 
a squalid doss house, or Russian night shelter of the 
lowest description. Of what is understood by plot or 
dramatic movement there is next to none. Nevertheless a 
certain magnetic thread of interest holds the attention of 
the audience—and this a very critical one~-riveted to the 
very end. The play consists, indeed, simply of a series of 
conversations and discussions, in the course of which some 
eighteen different characters are each made to reveal his 
or her personalities. There is a true note of genius in the 
subtlety and terseness with which this is effected. A 
former nobleman, a broken-down actor, a destitute shoe- 
maker, a peasant socialist, a costerwoman are a few 
amongst this heterogeneous collection of human waifs, 
with but one trait in common, and this that they 
are all outcasts, beyond the pale of any social law and 
convention. Decidedly they are none of them fools or 
merely flippant shilly-shallyers with life, Yet evidently 
the crucial point in each of their destinies has led to some 
tragic failure, which not one of them has succeeded in 
surmounting. There is something terribly bitter in their 
accent of ferocious despair. Only one of them rises above 
hopelessness. This is a philosophising old ‘‘ pilgrim *’— 
I:ussia is especially the land of pilgrims, by the way—a 
kind of Tolstoi creation, who has outlived the heart- 
hunger period of life, but who at best has learned that it 
is an existence which each of us must endure sadly. 
There is no trace of footlight sentimentality about the 
“Doss House.” Its whole atmosphere conveys a grim 
conviction of cruel realities. Gorki’s comment upon 
himself is here singularly applicable: ‘‘ I have come from 
below, from the nethermost ground of life, where is 
nought but sludge and murk. I am the truthful voice of 
life, the harsh cry of those who still abide down there, and 
who have let me come up to bear witness to their 
suffering.” 

If this be so, then small wonder that the Russian 
authorities were eager to suppress so eloquent an object 
lesson upon their own neglect to guide and help a people 
which is awakening more and more keenly to a 
consciousness of its intellectual and spiritual needs. 

A. E. Keeton. 
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Dramatic Notes 


amp and Hazlitt, to name but two of the old school 

of dramatic critics, lived in such different theatrical 

L times to our own that they were expected to devote, 

and did devote, their pens more to the criticism 

of acting than of plays. To-day it is far otherwise, Mr. 

William Archer and Mr. Walkley—to name but two— 

writing fully of the play and commenting slightly, except 

on especial occasions, upon the acting. Is this a case of 

needs must? The actor should surely look to the public 

for the approbation of applause and to the critic for helpful 
commendation and advice. 


Looxixe round upon the acting of the present day, I see 
much cause for congratulation and hope. The younger 
actors and actresses are many of them earnest and careful 
performers, though too many of them are afflicted with 
inability or lack of will to make themselves heard. As 
the older actors know, the first thing a performer must 
achieve is to make his every word and syllable audible to 
every spectator, yet too often a visit to the theatre is 
spoiled of its enjoyment by the fact that many of the 
words spoken on the stage are not audible to those in the 
auditorium, the place for the hearers. With the exception 
of this one too common fault the younger actors of to-day 
promise to be worthy successors of those who have gone 
before and of those who still are with us. It would 
occupy too much space to give a list of those performers 
from whom good work, brilliant work, may be looked for, 
but the names of Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Margaret Halstan, 
Miss Lily Brayton, Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Nellie 
Bowman and Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson will suffice 
to show how much excellent talent there is now upon the 
“‘ boards,” full of promise for the future. 


Tae question of a subsidised theatre in London is still 
agitating the minds of many lovers of the drama. Surely 
the matter is one wholly of £ s. d. 1 do not for a moment 
mean that it should be considered whether such a theatre 
would or would not pay its way—the whole object of a 
subsidy is to make possible the staging of plays which 
might not prove financially successful, to remove, in fact, 
the risk of ruin run by the ordinary manager who pro- 
duces fine artistic work. But, given your theatre and 
your subsidy, where will you find actors and actresses 
willing to work for the salaries which a subsidised theatre 
with a varying programme could afford to pay? The 
work would be harder, the pay less, and there, to my 
mind, the matter ends. 


PossessinG a class of clever young actors, one asks 
where are the clever plays? Mr. Pinero has strayed down 
bye ways; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
and Mr. Haddon Chambers are not at present doing them- 
selves justice; Mr. Barrie is telling us fairy tales, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is joking and Captain Marshall is marking 
time; Mr. Davies has given us ‘‘Cousin Kate.” The 
British drama is at the parting of the ways; it may 
choose the easy road, hedged in from the real world by 
convention and staginess, or it may take the higher path 
across the uplands, whence can be taken a broad view 
of the world of men and women. Which route will be 
followed ? 


To keep silent about Mr. Haddon Chambers’ “ The 
Golden Silence"’ would perhaps be the kindest course 
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to pursue, but then, on the other hand, admiration for 
the author of *‘The Tyranny of Tears’’.compels the 
friendly critic to speak out plainly. There is neither 
nature nor art in Mtr. Chambers’ new piece; it, is all 
stagecraft and staginess. Puppets come and go; the 
performers do their best to put heart and life into the 
shadows that cross the stage, but to no purpose, for 
the author has not provided them with material to work 
on. Why did Mr. Chambers write this. play? is the 
question that naturally occurs to me. The central 
situation has possibilities of which the author has not 
availed himself, but the details of the piece are of the 
old unworthy ‘“‘ coincidental” type, things being said 
and done upon the stage that are quite unreal and 
untrue to life. --The few touches of. comedy in the play 
only make one long for another pure comedy from the 
author’s pen. 





“Tae Curpers,” by Mr. Clyde Fitch, is a brilliant piece 
of stage-craft, but it is not nature. But the play—half 
drama, half comedy—gives considerable opportunities to 
the actors, who for the most part avail themselves of 
them, notably Mr. Reeves-Smith, who acts with dignity 
and sincerity, Mrs. Mouillot and Miss Fannie Ward. The 
satire on New York life in certain circles is biting and 
but little exaggerated. 





Geruart Havprmann’s new drama “Rose Bernd” will 
be produced at the end of the month at the Deutsche 
Theater in Berlin. The scene, like that of so many of his 
dramas, is laid in Silesia, his native province—he was 
born at Obersalzbrunn in 1862—and the persons repre- 
sented belong to the class of peasant landholders. The 
heroine is roughly treated by fate and hurled from the 
straight and pleasant path that would have suited her 
nature. The play will be issued in book form by 8. 
Fischen of Berlin. 





Beyonp this there is nothing of great interest in the 
announcements of the Berlin managers for the coming 
theatrical season. Max Remhardt, the young director of 
the Kleine Theater and of the Neue Theater, alone among 
his colleagues ventures on a definite programme. His 
announcements include plays by Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Auzengruber, Heijermans, Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, Gorki 
and Bernard Shaw. He has already produced with very 
great success Gorki’s ‘‘ Nachasyl” (Doss-house), Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande,’ and Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome ” and “‘ A Woman of No Importance.” Remhardt 
sets up for himself a very high ideal ; he aims at a literary 
theatre in perfection. With Wagner he believes that there 
should be found on the stage a union of all the arts— 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry and even dancing. 


A new play by Max Halbet, entitled ‘‘Der Strom,” is 
announced for speedy production. His ‘‘ Jugend” is 
perhaps one of the best love-dramas composed within the 
last ten years, and it would be well if he left aside social 
problems and returned to his earlier manner and dealt 
with the elemental and unchanging human passions. 


Mr. Georce Epwarpes has broken new ground with the 
‘Duchess of Dantzic,” now occupying attention at the 
Lyric Theatre, for this is no musical comedy or even 
opera comique, but nothing less than a ‘‘ Romantic Light 
Opera,” with a well-developed plot and a positively 
intelligible connection between its successive incidents. 
Whether ‘‘Madame Sans Géne”’ was quite the most 
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appropriate basis for a work of this order is possibly open 
to question, but even so, Mr. Henry Hamilton has made 
@ tolerably effective book from Sardou’s well-known play, 
while Mr. Ivan Caryll’s music, if not exactly great, 1s 
at any rate bright. Miss Evie Greene has a_ part 
which fits her like a glove in that of the impulsive, 
talkative heroine with her warm heart and shockingly bad 
manners (though she does look about twenty years too 
young for the character), while such well-known artists 
as Mr. Courtice Pounds, Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, Mr. 
Lawrence Rea and Mr. Holbrook Blinn are, of course, 
all that could be wished in other parts. Mr. Blinn’s 
Bonaparte in particular is quite remarkably effective on 
the accepted lines of stage Napoleons, while Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
handsome. preserice and excellent singing also call for 
admiration. In short, the work is in many ways a 
distinct advance in point of type on the productions 
with which Mr. George Edwardes has been previously 
associated. Who knows that it may not pave the way to 
even higher things in the future! Why should not Mr. 
Edwardes in the end solve for us the problem of English 
opera? It would be a fitting crown to a notable career. 





Miss Ouca Nersersote has secured the rights of a new 
comedy in four acts by Mrs. Craigie. It will be produced 
very shortly. Miss Nethersole has not been seen in a role 
of pure comedy, and her great emotional power ought to 
give her performance the quality which we have seen in 
French actresses only. In England when an actress has 
emotional force, she seems never permitted to smile or 
show any sense of humour. This is why comedy acting 
has tended to become with us such a trivial skirmish. 
Réjane is absurd as though her life were at stake: an 
English player is absurd as though she were, by profession 
and by the hour, ridiculous. No illusion is possible that 
way, comedy becoming farce or burlesque. 





Tue “musical comedy” with which the New Gaiety 
Theatre (called by the facetious the Newgatey, from its 
massive appearance) is to open.(it is hoped) to-night, is 
one of the class of pieces to which Gaiety audiences are 
used. The plot is somewhat stronger than usual with 
such productions. A rare orchid becomes of international 
importance through being made the subject of a wager 
between a Cabinet Minister of Great Britain and a 
Minister of another, and at present very friendly, State. 
Mixed up with the fateful orchid are two young eloping 
couples, whose marriage certificates are wrongly copied, 
with imaginable results, some foreign diplomatic agents 
of the unavowed order, an unscrupulous orchid-hunter, a 
humble gardener and his fiancée by advertisement. When 
we add that the first act presents a horticultural college 
for ladies, and the second act three rhases of the carnival 
at Nice, ending up with a bal blanc and general happiness, 
tke world will know what to expect. The ‘‘ book” is by 
Mr. J. T. Tanner, the “lyrics’”’ by Messrs. Adrian Ross 
and Percy Greenbank, and the music is shared between 
Messrs. Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, Mr. Paul Rubens 
intervening with several numbers, both words and music. 


Tue new issue of ‘‘ Samhain ”’ contains ‘“‘ The Poorhouse,”’ 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde, translated by Lady Gregory, and 
‘Riders to the Sea,” by Mr. J. M. Synge. I quote Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’s comment: ‘‘ The two plays in this year’s 
‘Samhain’ represent the two sides of the movement very 
well, and are both written out of a deep knowledge of the 
life of the people. It should be unnecessary to praise 
Dr. Hyde’s comedy, that comes up out of the foundation 
of human life; but Mr. Synge is a new writer and a 
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creation of our movement. He has gone every summer 
for some years past to the Arran Islands, and lived there 
in the houses of the fishers, speaking their language and 
living their lives, and his play seems to me the finest 
piece of tragic work done in Ireland of late years. One 
finds in it, from first to last, the presence of the sea, and 
a sorrow that has majesty as in the work of some ancient 
poet.” The statement on a later page that “the plays of 
Shakespeare had to be performed on the south side of 
the Thames, because the Corporation of London considered 
them immoral,” is strangely inaccurate. 





Mr. J. H. Leiau’s production of ‘‘ The Tempest” at the 
Court Theatre is fixed for October 26. The play has 
been arranged in three acts. 


A pramatizaTion of Mr. Frank Norris’s novel ‘‘ The Pit ” 
will be produced this season in Chicago. 





Mr. Epwaro Terry, whom we see too infrequently in 
London, appears to have made a success in Mr. L. N. 
Parker’s adaptation of M. Georges Mitchell’s ‘‘ La Maison.” 


Mrs. Humpary Warp and Mr. L. N. Parker are the 
authors of “‘ Agatha,” which is being produced in New 


York. 


Tue first part of Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s “‘ The British 
Isles” is full of promise. The commencement of the 
description of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘“‘ Wessex” is good 
reading. The coloured plate of the Thames from 
Richmond Hill, from a painting by C. EF. Johnson, R.I., 
is a little “‘ cabbagey” in its greens, but the photographs 
with which the text is liberally illustrated are quite 
admirable. All lovers of ‘our own country ” will welcome 
this excellent publication. 


Tue *‘ Pall Mall Magazine ” for November contains much 
interesting matter, notably a Real Conversation by Mr. 
William Archer with Mr. Sydney Lee, articles on Edmund 
Rostand by Felicien Pascal, on Whistler by Wilfrid 
Meynell, and on Literary Geography ‘‘ The Lakes” by 
William Sharp. I do not remember having seen a more 
excellently illustrated magazine ; printing and pictures are 
alike admirable. is 


Messrs. Dickinsons, of New Bond Street, are preparing 
for early publication an important work upon Miniature 
Painters. It will be in two large volumes, the first dealing 
with British, and the second with Foreign Miniature Painters 
and their works. The author is Mr. J.J. Foster, whose 
previous book on “British Miniature Painters” was 
published in 1898. The illustrations will be an important 
and attractive feature, and in the dearer editions several 
will be coloured by hand. 


Ar a recent dinner of the Hull Literary |Club, Mr 
Richard Whiteing, the principal guest, said the novel 
performed a service to society analogous to that of light 
cavalry. It went forward, saw everything, did not probe 
all, but showed how a thing was affecting the hearts 
and minds of simple men and women, and what they 
were thinking about. Once that was put before the 
people, they were on the way to reform. He doubted very 
much whether the technique in fiction was ever so good as 
it was to-day. Mr. Whiteing has associations with the 
district, having been brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Beverley. 
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Musical Notes 


s ‘‘The Apostles” a really great work? Is it greater 
than “The Dream of Gerontius”? Will it live? 
These and like questions will be discussed for some 
considerable time wherever musicians are gathered 

together—though he would probably be rather ill-advised 
who attempted offhand a final answer to any one of them. 
One fand all at least are agreed as to the monumental 
character of the work on its purely technical side. The 
most intricate pages of ‘‘Gerontius” are child’s play 
compared with some of those which figure in “The 
Apostles,” while in his disregard of academic canons 
Dr. Elgar has likewise in his new work gone far beyond 
anything by which he shocked the purists in the case of 
the older work. Such things as that passage of consecutive 
fifths and fourths in the second part of the work, or the 
astonishing ‘‘ Silver pieces” motive, happily enough 
described as ‘“‘a study in false notes,” are truly calculated 
to excite the anguish of the pedants, and even the least 
pedantic may well be forgiven if they are inclined to 
question whether better results could not possibly have 
been attained by less extraordinary means. 


Bur after all no great work ever stood or fell on the 
strength of mere details of this order, and ‘‘ The Apostles,” 
like every other such work, must be judged from a less 
restricted standpoint. None the less it is, perhaps, the least 
satisfactory feature of “‘ The Apostles” that its music deals 
so largely in these novel and extraordinary characteristics. 
We all remember Beethoven’s famous saying, ‘(to to 
Handel and learn from him with what simple means great 
effects may be secured.” Dr. Elgar is of another way of 
thinking. His theme in “‘'l'he Apostles” is often enough 
of the simplest and most elemental order—meet subject, one 
might have thought, to be handled in the severest manner 
and with the least sophisticated means. Wherefore one 
finds one’s self questioning too frequently the aptness of 
these tortured harmonies and far-fetched modulations, 
these odd melodic twists and turns and bizarre orchestral 
devices, wherewith Dr. Elgar’s score is so thickly sown. 
The thing is astonishing enough; but ought that to be 
the predominant sentiment excited during the hearing of 
such a work? Is there not something lacking in these 
pages of that calm breadth, serenity, and strength which 
one might fitly look to find. But Dr. Elgar has addressed 
himself to his task in a manner all his own, and at least 
is to be congratulated on the production of a work display- 
ing such immense mastery of all the resources of his art, 
even if one cannot regard it as all that some of its admirers 
find it. 


Ix this connection, by the way, it has been rather 
amusing to read some of the criticisms called forth side 
by side with those elicited by the performance of “ Elijah ”’ 
earlier in the week. Mendelssohn we know is voted pass’ 
and out-moded nowadays. But all the same, I fail to see 
the warrant for the vein of detraction indulged in by some 
of his latter-day critics. More than any other, indeed, the 
case of Mendelssohn is one to give pause to those disposed 
to utter hasty and ill-considered judgments. Idolised in 
his day not only by the multitude, but by the most 
cultivated critics of his time, an attitude of disparagement 
has succeeded which in its way goes even farther beyond 
the requirements of the case. If no longer to be reckoned 
with the very greatest, Mendelssohn was certainly a con- 
summate master of his art, whose memory is worthy of all 
honour, and the musician is certainly to be pitied who 
cannot find pleasure in the finest examples of his work. 
Even in these days indeed! How many composers of this 
same Mendelssohn-scorning age, one wonders, can claim 
a tenth part of his genius? How many of those works 
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which are hailed as masterpieces in this year of grace will 
outlive ‘‘ Elijah ”’ and “St. Paul,’’ the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” overture, the pianoforte trios, the violin concerto, 
and the rest ? 





At his best Mendelssohn produced music of the noblest 
quality, while in the slightest of his works one can always 
admire the grace and refinement, the perfection of form 
and finish by which they are invariably characterised. 
Mendelssohn died in 1847—or more than fifty years ago. 
It is interesting to speculate how in 1953, say, such an 
utterance as the following, which I take from one of the 
notices of ‘‘The Apostles,” will be regarded: ‘‘ For 
what have we here? A masterpiece, an invaluable con- 
tribution to the art of the world; a score of pure gold 
throughout—a work so great, so remote from the common 
things of the earth, that to follow the composer into the 
distant fastnesses of his mind is, at all events, on a first 
hearing, something of a heroic virtue.” Surely the force 
of rhapsody could no further go? Such language would 
be extravagant almost if applied to the ‘“‘ Matthew” 
Passion or the B Minor Mass. One could hardly imagine 
the most fanatical Mendelssohnian of the fifties employing 
more inflated diction. Dr. Elgar might well pray to be 
saved from his friends if they wrote of him often in such 
a strain es this. 





In connection with ‘‘ The Apostles,” by the way, a word 
of hearty praise is due to Mr. A. J. Jaeger in respect of 
the ouminale able analysis which he has provided of 
Dr. Elgar’s intricate score. Mr. Jaeger’s enthusiasm may 
seem a trifle excessive now and again, more especially in 
the case of an analysis designed for use in the concert 
room, but the quite uncommon excellence of his work on 
its own lines is undeniable. It was no light undertaking 
to make plain the ways of such a creation as ‘‘ The 
Apostles,” but Mr. Jaeger has accomplished his difficult 
task with conspicuous success, and whoever would be at 
the pains to get at the meaning of Dr. Elgar’s music and 
to appreciate the technical methods which he employs will 
assuredly do well to possess himself to this end of Mr. 
Jaeger’s masterly guide. By the irony of fate, it may be 
added, Mr. Jaeger, who was naturally looking forward 
with the keenest possible interest to hearing the first 
performance of the work (with which he is perhaps rather 
better acquainted now than Dr. Elgar himself), was laid 
low by lumbago just two hours before the concert and 
compelled to take to his bed instead of going to the Town 
Hall. Mr. Jaeger, who is a valued member of the staff of 
Messrs. Novello and Co., was responsible also, it may be 
remembered, for an admirable analysis of “‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius.” 





Tue ‘‘ Musical Courier ’’ has a delightful story of Possart, 
the famous operatic intendant of Munich. The other day, 
we are told, he was called on by a fair singer to whom he 
had failed to keep his promise of an appearance during 
the recent performances of the “Ring.” On artistic 
grounds it had been deemed wiser to entrust the part to 
a better singer, who had taken it to the satisfaction of all 
concerned save the lady in question. Wherefore her visit, 
with intent to ‘‘ have it out,” to the manager. Possart, 
however, proved equal to the occasion. When the question 
“Why did Miss Blank get the réle promised to me?” 
was furiously hurled at him, he looked at the inquirer 
meek as a lamb, and in soft, mournful tones responded : 
“It was the last wish of poor deceased Zumpe.” 


Tae same journal states, by the way, that a likely 
successor of the late Herr Zumpe in Munich is Leo Blech, 
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at present at Prague. Some time ago it appears there was 
talk of his going to Berlin, but the director of the Royal 
Opera there would have none of him because of his 
unfortunate name, which in German means “tin plate,” 
and has the secondary meaning of nonsense or foolishness, 
and furthermore because of his Jewish descent. Which 
latter reason operated also, it is added, against Alfred Hertz. 
Angelo Neumann, of Prague, however, had none of these 
prejudices, and promptly engaged him, with the result - 
that he has steadily grown in favour in the Bohemian 
capital. The appointment at Munich is one of the most 
coveted in Germany. It is not so long ago that Richard 
Strauss was one of the conductors there, where the 

rformances are second only to those of Beyreuth, if 
indeed they do not surpass them, in their completeness 
and perfection. 


Miss Isapora Duncan, who is to appear as Venus at 
Bayreuth next year, has been known hitherto not as a 
vocalist but as a dancer—if this term can properly be used 
to connote the exquisitely refined and original art of which 
she is a mistress. It is some little time now since she has 
been seen in London, but no one who was present at them 
will have forgotten the beautiful performances which she 
gave a few years ago at the New Gallery. They were, 
indeed, singularly attractive. They began at the aristo- 
cratic hour of ten o’clock, the lowest charge for admission 
was the lordly guinea, the audiences were limited and 
select. In every way one was made to feel that this was 
no ordinary vulgar entertainment. To introduce Miss 
Duncan you had some personage of distinction—on one 
occasion it was Sir William Richmond, on another Sir 
Hubert Parry ; another time Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch and his 
party, in old world costumes, provided the music of the 
evening ; and generally the whole entertainment was one 
of a most artistic and original order. It is hardly needful 
to add that Miss Duncan’s dancing has nothing in common 
with the exercise which passes by that name on the stage 
and in the music hall. Rather is it the art of idealised pose 
and gesture and movement. Miss Duncan tries to reproduce 
the art of the dance as it was practised by the Greeks. 
She goes to the ancient sculptures and like sources for her 
models, and no one can gainsay the beauty of the results 
which she attains. When Sir William Richmond was 
present she delighted her spectators, I remember, by her 
reproductions of Botticelli. On another occasion she 
illustrated and interpreted, so to speak, various pieces of 
music with equally delightful results. And it is this side 
of her art no doubt which has attracted Madame Wagner’s 
notice. On its plastic side, at least, her presentation of 
the part of the goddess should leave nilling wanting. 
But bow will she sing the music ? 


AwnoTser season of the Promenade Concerts has run its 
course, and once again hearty congratulations are due to 
all concerned. What the financial results have been has 
not been disclosed, but judging by appearances the 
attendances in general have certainly been not less than 
those of former years, while the standard maintained from 
the artistic point of view has been high asever. Particular 
enterprise has been displayed this time in the production 
of new works—some, it must be confessed, having little 
more than their novelty to commend them; and the 
greatest possible credit is due to the management for the 
pains which have been expended here on what is at best 
a singularly thankless form of musical enterprise. It is 
only a matter for regret that such enjoyable concerts 
cannot be continued even longer. There is, indeed, 
something rather paradoxical in the fact that these wholly 
delightful concerts, than which none more attractive are 
ever given in London, should perforce come to an end 
with the beginning of the season proper. Meanwhile, as 
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to their value from the educational 0 there can 
be no possible question. Under Mr. Wood’s fostering 
care the British public has been brought not merely to 
tolerate, but to understand and appreciate and receive 
with wild enthusiasm even, music which before the experi- 
ment had been tried would have been held quite hopelessly 
beyond their comprehension. The British not a musical 
rae indeed! It may be so. But at least it is the literal 
truth that no such popular concerts as those of the Queen’s 
Hall Promenades are to be found in any other country in 
Europe—-concerts, that is, at which the programmes are 
so good, the performances are so excellent, and the prices 
of admission (less than sixpence a concert if a season ticket 
be taken) are so moderate. 


Josepa Hormann, who has been playing in London 
again, is one of those child predigies who have to a large 
extent redeemed the promise of their youth. None the 
less young Hofmann—for he is still that—will probably go 
a good deal further yet before his talent is finally matured. 
At present his playing lacks just that touch of abandonment 
and warmth which, paradoxically enough, is more often 
associated in matters artistic with age than juvenility. 
While he sets up Rubinstein for his idol, and claims, 
indeed, to have inherited the mantle of that great master, 
it is oddly enough precisely in those characteristics by 
which Rubinstein’s art was pre-eminently distinguished 
that his disciple’s performances are conspicuously lacking. 
Rubinstein’s playing above all else was broad, strong, 
passionate, and impulsive. He appealed to the hearts 
rather than to the heads of his hearers, and displayed in 
the process a truly Olympian scorn for such lesser virtues 
as literal accuracy, finish, polish, academic correctitude, 
and the rest. ‘I struck wrong notes enough to make a 
concerto’’ was the humourous remark ascribed to him 
after one of his most memorable performances. But at 
least he never failed to move his auditors as few other 
pianists either before or since his day have. Hofmann 
strikes no wrong notes nor does he ever transgress the 
accepted canons of his art in any other way. But he does 
not always, for all the perfection of his technique and the 
intelligence of his readings, touch and stir his listeners. 
On the contrary he leaves them too often cold and critical. 
The thing may disappear eventually. In time he will 
succeed, one cannot doubt, in throwing off that excess of 
reticence and reserve by which his playing is at present 
characterised. But till that time arrives he cannot be 
regarded as having wholly achieved his end. 


THE announcement that Mrs. Elodie-Dolmetsch has 
found it necessary, on account of unhappy private cir- 
cumstances of no concern to the general public, to sever 
her connection with the concerts given by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch will be the cause of general regret among 
amateurs who have enjoyed for so long these delightful, 
indeed unique, performances of the old music on the 
old instruments. However, the concerts of a similar 
character which Mrs. Dolmetsch is now giving on her 
own account should prove not less attractive. The 
second and third of these will take place at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on October 29 and November 12, when 
works for violin and harpsichord by Handel and Bach are 
promised among other things. Mrs. Dolmetsch plays the 
virginals, the clavichord, and the harpsichord with great 
delicacy and charm, and sings also songs of the older 
schools with much sweetness. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is making arrangements for the 
inclusion of new volumes in the Mermaid Dramatist, 
among others Dryden and Shadwell, both edited by 
Professor Saintsbury. 
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Art Notes 


HE Continental Gallery Exhibition at Grafton 
Galleries shows one 5 and ninety paint- 
ings which were considered fit to adorn the 
Paris Salons of 1903. With a very, very few 

exceptions they are sufficiently bad to have been ‘‘ skied 
even in the Royal Academy. Two of these exceptions 
deserve notice. One, ‘‘ La Fouille au Dépot” (Searched 
at the Station), the work of Edouard Zier, pupil of his 
father, and of Gerome, and a medallist of 1900, is un- 
pleasant—unpleasant from the very perfection of its 
workmanship, as well as from its subject. The other, an 
** Etude de femme,” is remarkable, for one thing, as being 
the first London recognition of Oswald Birley, a British 
subject who has been seriously considered in France, 
Germany, and America, but whose own countrymen could 
not find him a place in their Royal Academy. I knew of 
Mr. Birley when he was working in Paris under Baschet, 
and although he was then not long past his twenty-first 
birthday, he had exhibited in Dresden and Munich. In 
1901 he sent two pictures to the Salon, a “‘ Portrait d’un 
jeune homme,” and a “Femme en Noir,” which was 
afterwards, I believe, shown in Liverpool, Nottingham, 
and Edinburgh. At that time people often asked why 
Mr. Birley’s work was not seen in the Royal Academy, but 
the artist, either through modesty, or from a knowledge 
of the difficulties of ‘‘ breaking in” in his own country, 
thought it better to wait. The Salon of 1902 saw him 
again exhibiting, and this year he obtained a “‘ Mention 
Honorable ” for his full length “‘ Study of the Nude.” The 
figure shows a girl, seen from the back, plaiting her hair ; 
on the left a long ‘‘ Empire”’ looking glass; in the corner 
a chair holding a pale pink petticoat; the background a 
dark red curtain. The girl stands on a fur mat. This 
work was at once sold to an American gentleman living at 
Oxford. 


Anoruer of Mr. Birley’s exhibits in the same Salon, a 

rtrait of Dr. Gowring-Middleton, M.D., of Liverpool, 
404 I am informed, been purchased by the medel 
himself; while the third, ik least important, of the 
artist’s Salon pictures for 1903 has found its way to the 
extreme-right-hand corner of the second room at Grafton 
Galleries, where it remains, the only thoroughly good 
painting on the two walls nearest it. The little picture 
shows taste, even the frame being a lesson in tone. 
Whistlerian in colour scheme, the background a model of 
discretion, one realises only in the face what Mr. Birley 
can do with colour when he wishes to be brilliant. The 
drawing is easy and facile, the head well set on the 
shoulders, and the black hat and black chiffon in perfect 
sympathy with the general restrained harmony of colour. 
One might wonder whether the bust of the model was not 
a little fuller than the artist shows, and whether her low- 
necked blouse did really fit just as the picture has it, 
but then one did not see the model, and therefore can 
only admit that however her blouse fitted, the painter 
realised and demonstrated on his canvas that there was a 
live woman inside the blouse. 


Tue picture first mentioned, Zier’s ‘‘ Searched at the 
Station,” is a sad example of wasted talent. In colour, 
composition, drawing and general quality, the work is 
splendid, but to the British mind there is no excuse for 
the realistic portrayal of a French woman of the worst 
class being searched at a police station, her painted face 
a model of cynicism, her clothes expressive of her calling, 
her surroundings prophetic of her end. It was a relief 
to turn back to Mr. Birley’s picture, where the idea of art 
for art’s sake seems just as likely to be realised, and 
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without the feeling that great talent was to be relegated 
to places where children are not taken for educational 
purposes. 


—_ 


Mr. Birtey is understood to have been induced by his 
friends to submit a picture for this year’s Royal Academy. 
The work was at first accepted, but was later returned 
because of ** Jack of room.” 


Tue current number of “Scottish Art and Letters” 
contains, among other good things, a sincere, if somewhat 
enthusiastic, appreciation of the work of David Gould, 
written by Percy Bate. The reproductions from Mr. 
Gould’s pictures and glass are representative and well 
printed, the photogravure of ‘‘ Pheebe’’ being particularly 
fine. This painting shows to advantage the artist’s rare 
combination of idealism and truth, and, not being a 
portrait, is used by Mr. Bate to demonstrate why the 
artist, sacrificing his understanding of character and his 
power of producing searching likeness on canvas, prefers 
using his model in a purely decorative way, thereby 
enabling himself to express in his pictures more of 
himself, his sense of beauty, his love of colour and life. 
All this is very fine, and has resulted in giving to the 
world some delightful work, but it also results in our 
losing some portraits of an especially charming character, 
since “‘ unflinching” faithfulness and sureness and facility 
may with the greatest advantage be used in conjunction 
with love of colonr and ideality in composition. The 
other photogravures in this number of ‘‘ Scottish Art and 
Letters ” make the quarterly well worth having. 


Ix an article by Dr. A. G. Mayer, headed ‘‘ Educational 
Efficiency of our Museums,” the October “‘ North American 
Review” gives space to a plea for improvement in the 
museums of the United States, making comparisons with 
similar institutions in Great Britain, greatly to the 
advantage, as to contents, of the latter. London alone, 
says Dr. Mayer, spends annually three times as much 
money on its museums as is similarly spent in the whole 
of the United States. “Out of 157 English public 
museums, ” he continues, ‘‘ seventy-six, or nearly one-half, 
contain collections of fine arts, while only one-fourth of 
the museums of the United States pay any attention 
whatever to art.” 


Tue ideal public museum is described as that in which 
the visitor who enters seeking mere amusement finds 
delight in learning. To bring about this most desirable end, 
the great necessity is to please the eye as well as the mind, 
and the folly is emphasized of leaving lectures and general 
information to the spasmodic efforts of ignorant floor 
attendants whose rate of pay or dependence upon tips is 
sufficient proof of their general unfitness. This and bad 
light militate against the museums to an extent hard to 
exaggerate. Make any public building pleasant to be in, 
quite apart from its especial contents, and people will be 
attracted to it. But the most precious objects of art, 
hidden away in dark, gloomy and unpleasing surroundings, 
will only attract the enthusiast. Ko better example of 
this truth could be found than in our own National 
Portrait Gallery. The pictures are there, and a catalogue 
1s provided which is in itself the best sixpenny publication 
to be found in London. Yet what manner of man is 
likely to be attracted there because he remembers it as 
an attractive resort ? 


Wat manner of man, ennuied by the utter loneliness 
of a London Sunday afternoon, is inclined to stray into 
the portrait gallery for mere joy of being in pleasant 
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rooms? Only that man or that woman who seeks special 
knowledge, and is willing to suffer discomfort in the quest. 
Paintings are there, which, well placed, well lighted and 
comprehensively labelled, might wake many a dormant 
ambition, might stimulate many a careless observer tu a 
study of history, and must of a certainty tend always 
toward refinement of thought. A portrait gallery is 
especially calculated to arouse personal interest, so that its 
influence should be not only to acquaint the visitor with 
the art of good painters and with the features of great 
personages, but, where due care has been taken to label 
the pictures in such a manner as to give the greatest 
amount of information in the fewest possible words, the 
educational factor is vastly strengthened, since even a 
minimum of knowledge on an historical subject broadens 
the’ interest, and leaves a mind active for more, or, at 
least, prepared to welcome with a feeling of some 
familiarity the next piece of information met with on the 
same or kindred subjects. 


eh 


Ir isin this that the National Portrait Gallery fails ; 
it is not, and in its present condition never can be, any 
great educational force. The light is too bad to do 
anything like justice to a considerable proportion of its 
most important pictures, and it is in some other respects 
a most dismal and uninviting series of rooms. The 
constant cry that English people have no feeling for art 
and will not be educated in art, would seem to be true 
of some at least of the leaders, the teachers indeed, who 
have in very many instances so arranged their lessons as to 
make demonstration a bore even to the plodding seeker 
after knowledge, while to the careless one who may be led, 
but never driven, into better things, the idea is shunned 
as the child of the city shuns the bees and the briars 
which seem to him the main features of his first day in 
the fields. 


TuereE are delightful galleries in London, public and 
private; why cannot the National Portrait Gallery be 
made so? If we are so far in advance of the Americans 
in establishments which make a feature of the fine arts, 
and if we are able to hold that lead, both in quality and 
in quantity, as the American writer agrees that we do, why 
can we not goa step farther and demand that the most 
serious possible attention be paid to the first great need of 
the educational institution—attractive setting ? Perhaps, 
indirectly, the new ‘‘ National Art Collections Fund” may 
prove a blessing here. 


Rererence to ‘‘ignorant floor attendants” and their 
unfitness reminds me of the old woman who for many 
years had the privilege of showing parties of visitors 
through the picture galleries of a certain English country 
house. Parrot-like in her knowledge of the rooms and 
their contents, she had fallen into certain errors which had 
become so fixed in her mind that no amount of correction 
from the owner of the house or his family served to alter 
her discourse. On one occasion, while a house party was 
being entertained, the subject came up for discussion, and 
it was decided to play a joke on the old woman. A 
beardless son of the house, just home from school, was 
carefully dressed as a woman; a heavy veil was tied over 
the hat, and as a party of tourists entered the gates, he 
quietly joined them, guide-book in hand. The guide met 
them and began her usual set speech. Arriving in front 
of one rather celebrated picture, she described it as she 
had done for years, making several errors of detail and 
giving a wrong date. The disguised young man opened 
_ guide-book, and with a preliminary cough, interrupted 

er :— 

“I beg pardon, but I understand so-and-so,” giving 
correct details. 
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The entire party at once became interested, but the ald 
guide, fixing upon the supposed young woman a glance 
of withering scorn, indignantly replied :— 

“Them lines, my lord, is correct as I’ve said ’em, my 
lord, as you very well know, my lord.” 

His lordship sought safety in flight, and while he never 
learnt just how his disguise was detected, the old woman 
continued for some years to misinform the public. 


A pooxter on “Cup Marks as an Archaic Form of 
Inscription,”” by Mr. J. 4. Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., F.S.A., 
opens up a most fascinating vista of research for the 
archeologist. The writer brings forward an interesting 
argument to prove that certain “‘ cup marks” or circular 
markings, arranged in various orders and cut in stone, 
which have been found in America, France, Algeria, 
Circassia, Switzerland, Palestine, India, Spain, and the 
British Islands, are not mere ornamentation, or early art 
expressions, but symbols, ideographs, letters—a very 
elementary system of record and communication. Their 
resemblance to the Morse telegraphic code is made to 
appear close, and the author has found in his researches 
assistance from the United States Government, and from 
private bodies, as well as from such an authority as 
Professor Douglas as long ago as 1883. 


A most interesting collection of original engravings, 
plain and coloured, and of water colour drawings, relating 
to the London of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries is to be seen at Messrs. Maggs, 109, 
Strand. Many of the places depicted have been effaced or 
improved out of all recognition, so that the prints now 
have a double interest. The collection also contains a 
unique series of bills, letters, advertisements, programmes, 
&c., of the last century. 


Now that there seems to be a renewed interest in old 
caricature, printsellers are bringing out collections long 
held more or less in abeyance. Messrs. Myers and Rogers, 
59, High Holborn, are displaying some interesting political 
skits of this kind, showing a once popular conception of 
Mr. Fox as the collector of a tax on Sosed 


Tae same collection contains two ‘plates engraved by 
Charles Turner and printed in colour, representing respec- 
tively Mrs. Siddons and three children, and Mrs. Jordan. 
The prints are certainly rare, and are believed not to be 
duplicated in the British Museum. 


Tue “ Printseller and Collector,”’ for October, being 
number 10 of the publication, contains some interesting 
matter on engraving, and gives as a frontispiece a repro- 
duction in colours from a delightful mezzotint belonging 
to Mr. Frank T. Sabin. Unfortunately the names of both 
artist and model are unknown. The composition, although 
conventional, is pleasing, showing a pensive young woman 
seated on a sofa near an open window, the left elbow 
resting on the sofa back, with a long loose lock of hair 
yassing over the shoulder and through the half closed 
fond. The printing is good. 


Tue ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ of Tuesday last states in its 
art notes that out of 100 pictures bought for the Tate 
Gallery from the funds of the ‘“Chantrey bequest,” 56 
were by present or past members of the Royal Academy ; 
and further, that of the £60,064 thus spent, £46,314 went 
to purchase from Royal Academicians. The paintings 
were selected by the president and council of the Royal 
Academy. The writer in the ‘‘ Pall Mall” asks how it 
happens that in 1885 and 1889, Whistler, Holman Hunt, 
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Maddox-Browne and Sir E. Burne-Jones, who were all. 


working at their best, produced among them nothing of 
‘the highest merit.” 





Wits the death of Mr. John Calcott Horsley, aged 86, 
which occurred on Sunday, 18th October last, there 

assed one of the traditions of the Royal Academy. Mr. 

orsley gave up exhibiting many years ago, but long 
remained an earnest and much respected member of the 
Academy, of which he was treasurer during Lord Leighton’s 
presidency. During the last twenty years of his active life 
he was practically in control of the winter exhibitions of 
old masters, and in this connexion visited a large number 
of the private collections of the country, unearthing hidden 
treasures, and accumulating an unrivalled knowledge of 
British art treasures. A great painter he was not, but 
his judgment was sufficiently sound to make his’ work 
uniformly good. As an artist he was best in homely, 
scenes, and although he painted the fresco of ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Religion ” for the House of Lords in 1845, he realised 
that such subjects were not his. He was much influenced 
by the old Dutch painters, whom he resembled in technique. 
His productions between the years 1850-60 are occasionally 
seen, and are of his best period. Some idea of Mr. 
Horsley’s type may be gathered from the fact that he was 
among the advocates of the ‘‘anti-nude” in art, an 
agitation undertaken in the early ’90’s. 


Tue late artist came of a good stock, being a son of 
William Horsley, the composer ; a grandson of that eminent 
musician, Dr. Calcott, and a grand-nephew of Sir 
Augustus Hall-Calcott, R.A., whose landscapes rank high. 
Of descendants, Mr. Horsley leaves three sons, Sir Victor 
Horsley, the surgeon, Mr. Walter Horsley, the painter, and 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, the architect, the two latter being well- 
known at various exhibitions. Mr. Horsley was a popular 
member of the Athenzeum Club. 

Private views for to-day has been announced as follows: 
Royal Society of British Artists’ Exhibition, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall; Collection of Etchings by the late James 
M‘Neill Whistler, Messrs. Obach and Co.’s Galleries ; 
Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours’ 
Annual Exhibition, Glasgow ; Autumn Exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery; Mr. Frank Dean’s Pictures of England 
and Egypt, Woodbury Gallery; Pictures by Mr. Fred 
Stratton, Bruton Gallery; Water Colours of Florence, 
Rome, Capri, Ravello, and Sicily, by A. Pisa, Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery. ‘‘The Linked Ring” will be at home 
at their photographic salon, at the Dudley Gallery, on 
Tuesday, October 27. 





Ix the too few pages of introduction to Thackeray’s 
“The Four Georges” in Messrs. Blackie’s admirable Red 
Letter Library, Mr. George Meredith has contrived to say 
more than almost any other critic of the same writer. Is 
it too much to hope that Mr. Meredith will give the world 
a longer study ? 


Tae November number of “The Independent Review ” 
will contain, among other contributions, articles by Mr. John 
Burns on “Labour and Free Trade,” by Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell on ‘‘ Morley’s Life of Gladstone,” and M. Edouard 
Bernstein on “‘ Labour and Protection in Germany.” 

Canapa is to the fore just now in the book world. 
“Through Canada in Harvest Time ”’ is the title of a work 
by Mr. James Lumsden, which will be published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin on October 26. The book embraces a 
study of Young Canada, and an inquiry into the capa- 
bilities of the “‘Granary of the British Empire.” Mr. 
Lumsden reviews life in the dominion from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the Pacific province of British Columbia. 
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Correspondence 


‘“The Wonderful Century ” 


Smr,—Will you be so good as to allow me to correct two 
—— mis-statements in a review of the new edition of my 
“‘ Wonderful Century ” which appears in your last issue. 

The first is contained in the following passage :— 


The vaccination chapter has disappeared to make way for 
four new chapters on astronomy, but unfortunately the book 
gains nothing in truth thereby. For Dr. Wallace uses the 
apace thus gained mainly to support his recently promulgated 

eory as to “ Man’s Place in the Universe.” 


Now the four chapters referred to occupy 122 pages, sum- 
marizing to the best of my ability the whole range of the New 
Astronomy. Less than six pages of this new matter are occupied 
by very brief statements of the facts which go to prove that the 
solar system is situated near to the centre of the visible universe, 
and of those which render it probable that no other planet can 
have developed the higher forms of life. I submit, therefore, that 
your reviewer's statement quoted above entirely misrepresents the 
facts, and is calculated to mislead your readers. 

The other mis-statement is, that what your reviewer terms “ the 
ludicrous chapter on vaccination,” in my first edition, “has been 
replied to a thousand times and in a thousand ways,” the latest 
alleged reply being contained in Dr. Garrett Anderson’s figures, 
showing the enormous mortality of unvaccinated children. But 
such figures as these, however often repeated, are in no sense 
whatever a reply to my arguments, because they rest on unverified 
statistics which have again and again been proved to be erroneous, 
and also because they are based on individual and local as opposed 
to general and national experience. Sir John Simon himself, 
the greatest official advocate of vaccination, stated in 1857 
(m a Parliamentary Paper reprinted in the Reports of 
the Royal Commission) that the earlier evidence of the value 
of vaccination was necessarily founded on individual cases, 
but that now “from individual cases the appeal is to masses 
of national experience.” It is upon these masses of national 
experience, as embodied (1) in the Reports of the Registrar- 
Generals for England, Scotland, and Ireland ; (2) in the official 
statistics of the revaccinated Army and Navy; and (3) in the 
experiences of large populations—such as London and Leicester— 
that I rest my case. Moreover, my arguments are founded upon 
the whole series of the available statistics, not on selected portions 
of them, and all are taken direct, either from the original Reports, 
or from official reprints in the Reports of the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination. I have also shown, wherever possible, the com- 
parative mortalities from “other zymotic diseases” and from 
‘all causes,” demonstrating that there has been no exceptional 
influence acting favourably in the case of small-pox, but rather 
the reverse: and the absence of such comparisons from the final 
Report of the Royal Commission entirely vitiates their conclusions, 
as every statistician will admit. But this great body of reliable 
statistics is now wholly ignored by the medical supporters of 
vaccination, who, in place of it, bring forward individual 
experiences, and utterly unverified and untrustworthy figures, 
collected exclusively by one of the parties to the controversy. 
therefore again repeat my statement, that the best available 
statistical evidence which I have given, in my pamphlet, and 
have rendered easily intelligible by a series of comparative 
diagrams, has never been replied to, and, I am pol en never 
can be replied to. I appeal to any of your readers having some 
acquaintance with general and statistical reasoning and who are 
interested in this question—one affecting individual liberty and 
often life—and death, and therefore far more important than most 
political questions—to give a few hours study to my pamphlet 
(a second edition of which appeared in 1901), and thus be ina 
position to judge for themselves whether the facts and conclusions 
there set forth, or the statements of the medical apologists for 
vaccination, are the most trustworthy.—Yours, &c., 

Aurrep W. WALLACE. 


[My estimate of the space allotted to the peculiar theory of Dr. 
Wallace is five times as great as his (pp. 317-347). That matters 
little, however. There has not been a small-pox epidemic in 
re-vaccinated Germany for twenty-eight years; France, Belgium, 
and the Orange River Colony have adopted re-vaccination within 
the last four months ; re-vaccination has abolished small-pox from 
the Japanese Navy ; small-pox is now prevalent in Europe only in 
unvaccinated Russia ; and figures like Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s— 
which might be indefinitely multiplied—may indeed be “ unverified 


and untrustworthy,” but such an argument comes ill from the 
author of a hopelessly inaccurate book like “The Wonderful 
Century,” and of the statement that “vaccination . . is the 
seubalile cause of about 10,000 deaths annually by five inoculable 
diseases of the most terrible and disgusting character ’’—a statement 
for which he can adduce no proof whatever. The members of the 
profession to which Dr. Wallace once belonged, and whose honour 
he thus impugns, vaccinate their own children ; for every thousand 
parents on the Medical Register I challenge Dr. Wallace to produce 
one exception to this statement; nor would anything pay them 
better, monetarily, than that no one else’s children should be 
vaccinated. But the author of “The Wonderful Century” seems 
to have decided that the other “party to the controversy” is 
untrustworthy !—Your Reviewer. ] 


George Cruikshank’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 


Sir,—I should like to supplement Mr. Spielmann’s interesting 
letter dealing with George Cruikshank’s illustrations to the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” I have in my possession what I take to be 
a painted lithograph of “Christian passing through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death” on which the title is written apparently 
in George Cruikshank’s own handwriting, together with the 
following words: “ Geo. Cruikshank del—Pubd. by W. Tweedie, 
337, Strand, W.C.” I should say that the paint is so thickly laid 
on that it is difficult to be sure that the foundation is a: 
It is probably a trial proof previous to publication—if, indeed, it 
ever was published. But I find no mention of it in Reid. The 
dimensions are 11} inches by 6} inches, the top corners being 
rounded off. As this is not mentioned in Mr. Spielmann’s list 
I should much like to know whether any other copies are known. 
I should add that it was presented to me some years ago by Mr. 
H. W. Bruton, whose splendid collection was dispersed in 1897. 

Regarding the two illustrations for ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” incidentally 
mentioned by Mr. Spielmann and stated by Reid to have been 
“un ublished,” it is curious to note that in a letter written to 
Mr. T. P. Briscoe, Cruikshank states that “it was (engraved) and 
published, but the block is missing.” Was Reid again wrong, or 
did George’s memory (a slippery one at times) play him false ?— 


lam, &c., 
Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. G. S. Layarp. 


The Public Examiner of Plays 


Sir,—I hope you will permit me to refer to the Editorial note in 
last week’s AcapEMy AND LireraTURE wherein you express doubt 
as to whether the maintenance of a public examiner of plays serves 
any good purpose, and aver that public opinion would be a 
pe ae unerring and strong enough to veto undesirable plays as 
effectively as does the official censor. I take the liberty of 
questioning this opinion from the following considerations. 

If the censorship were left to the voice of the public, no bad 
play could be condemned until it had become widely known and 
had exercised its influence for evil over many audiences. More- 
over the animosity of a section of the public would fail utterly to 
prevail against the continued presentation of the play in some 
instances if it were so patronised by another section as to be 
financially a success. Public opinion is so unaccountably ?—— 
at times as to be untrustworthy in matters of this kind. For 
example, what has public opinion done to stop or even protest 
against the exhibition of unclean imagery in mutoscopic shows 
whereat children and youths of either sex and any age are polluted 
morally in return for their poor pence? Further, the existence of 
this state of things is an answer to your contention that “the police 
would be trusted to deal with gross cases”! Sir, while public 
opinion is at its present level, let us maintain our censor of plays. 


—Yours, &c., 
G. W. W. 


‘¢ Double Possessive ”’ 


Str,—May I be allowed a last word, as far as I am concerned, 
on the above subject, in reply to the letter in your last issue? The 
misconceptions which that letter reveals are hardly surprising in 
view of its writer’s reference to ellipsis as a (tentative) ‘‘ suggestion 
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advanced” by him—as if the point were not almost a common- 
place of every advanced grammar worthy of the name. 

The question is simply how the use of “ of” followed by a noun 
or pronoun in the possessive, instead of in the objective case, is to 
be accounted for. A mere equivalent, like that quoted by your 
correspondent from the “Century Dictionary,” states the obvious 
and explains nothing. As in scientific mattera, an hypothesis 
which 1 se not square with all observations and satisfy all tests 
is rejected, so, in our inquiry, ellipsis is an untenable hypothesis, 
not on account of tautology in the completed phrase, but because, 
in so many cases, the result is nonsense, and because, in all, there 
is an explanation which is perfectly natural and to which no such 
objection applies. If “That face of your father’s (faces)” is 
meaningless, your correspondent’s alien “That face of your 
father’s (face) is even more so and it makes bad grammar as 
well. 

Lantham long ago adopted the ellipsis theory, and explained 
“A Book of Mine” as ‘‘ A Book of my Books,” on which a later 
grammarian remarks that, on the same basis, “ This sweet wee 
wife of mine” in Burns’ song would suggest unpleasant ideas of 
bigamy! But, in sooth, the double possessive is no more to be 
denied than the man in a recent caricature, who persisted in 
sitting up in his coffin and protesting that he was alive despite 
the undertaker’s assurance to the contrary and entreaties not to 
spoil a nice funeral. Every phrase of the kind referred to (“ of,” 
plus possessive noun or pronoun) is a double possessive ; like the 
man in the coffin, it ought not to be there, is, in fact, an irregu- 
larity, an anomaly (which, by the way, your correspondent treats 
as two distinct things); in fine, the sort of phrase which has 
caused all “these tears” is merely a pleonasm, a redundancy, 
which has the sanction of long usuage.—Yours, &c., 

London, 19 October 1903. E. R. Moraan, 


Sir,--As I originated this discussion, kindly allow me to make 
a few remarks which shall be final so far as I am concerned. 

The double possessive is “a fine old idiom dating from Chaucer.” 
Yes, but as Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Morgan agree it is irregular as 
an anomaly. That it is so is obvious. 

A friend of my father’s (friends) need not be a friend of my 
father at all, to explain the idiom: one must interpret it. One of 
my father’s friends an equal number of wards. The common 
acceptation of a man’s friends is those with whom he associates 
intimately on terms of equality. 

“He was my father’s friend” conveys more than this, it 
suggests a sympathy and understanding that in any important 
matter (say testimony in a Court of Law) would have to be taken 
into account. 

The double possessive seems in the course of time to have got 
into use where the possessive case alone is meant or required.— 


Yours, &c., sae 
. D. Barotay. 


\[This correspondence must be considered closed.—Eb.] 





In the Magazines 


The ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” ‘“‘ Some Remarks on the Study 
of English Verse,” by Henry van Dyke; ‘‘ North American 
Review,” “The Vice of Reading,” by Edith Wharton, and 
“ Educational Efficiency of our Museums,” by Dr. A. G. 
Mayer; The “English Historical Review,” “‘ Letters of 
Napoleon I., 1794--1807, from Lord Crawford’s Collection,” 
by H. A. L. Fisher, and “ Letters from Colonel William 
Napier to Sir John Colborne,” by Professor Moore Smith ; 
The “‘ Church Quarterly Review,” ‘“‘ The Golden Legend.” 


BooxseLLers Catalogues Received :—Messrs. Douglas 
and Foulis, Edinburgh (Biography, Travel, History, &c.) ; 
Mr. Francis Edwards, High Street, Marylebone (Sporting, 
&c.); M. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague (General); Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, Charing Cross Road, W.C. (General) ; 
Mr. W. M. Voynich, Soho Square (General and MSS.) 


Mr. A. D. Goptey is editing the ‘ Rejected Addresses ” 
for Messrs. Methuen’s Little ) Fell Few parodies read 
so fresh and amusing as these delightful Essays in a 
curious art. 
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“* Academy ” Questions 


and Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
Tue Epiror, Tae Acapemy anp Lireratore, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Queries 
LITERATURE 


“ NATIVE COURTESY.”— Whence ?—A., B. C. 

LADY MORGAN.—Has the date of the birth of the authoress of “ The Wild Irish 
Girl” ever been settled ? I believe it is usually given as circa 1777.—S, T. W. 

“THE EPIGONIAD.”—Can anyone tell me who wrote “The Epigoniad,” an 
eighteenth-century epic in nine books, treating of the siege and fall of Thebes? 
My copy is dated 1757, and was published in Edinburgh.—Alezis. 


MILTON’s “ Lycrpas.”—“Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe,” 
What flower is here referred to ?— W. M. 

MILTON’S “ SONNET TO THE NIGHTINGALE.” —* Now timely, ere the rude bird 
of hate Fortell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh.” What bird is referred to 
as “the rude bird of hate” ?—W. M. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Fruit’s made for food.”— A. Q. 


ART 


ENGRAVING.—Can any of your readers inform me what is the difference between 
wood engraving and wood-cutting so often insisted upon by the art critics of 
certain journals ?— Puzzled. 

“ LOVE’s LABOUR LOST.” Can anyone tell me of a separate illustrated edition 
of this play—or illustrations alone—without the text? I fancy that Walter Crane 
made some designs and illustrations —published by whom ?—“ Navarre.” 


GENERAL 
CARNIVAL.—-Has the origin of this word been settled ?— Mardi, 


Answers 


LITERATURE 


“LIKE THE Poor CAT I’ THE ADAGE.”—Lady Macbeth’s “Cat i’ the adage” 
refers to a proverb which John Heywood quotes in the following form : “The cat 
would eat fish and would not wet her feet.” In the “ Englische Studien,” 
Vol. xxxi., p. 7, I have printed an older form uf the same proverb from a twelfth 
century MS., and referred to parallels in Chaucer’s “ House of Fame,” “ Pierce the 
Ploughman's Orede,” the Harleian MSS. 3362 and 2321, and Taverner’s “ Erasmus.” 
From Hazlitt’s ** English Proverbs,” p. 362, I may add the rhyme :— 

“ Fain would the cat fish eat, 
But she’s loth to weet her feet."—Mazx Forster, Ph.D. 


“Do NoT PUT YOUR ARMS UPON THE TABLE.”—See Lady Rich's “ Oloset of 
Rareties, or Ingenuous Gentlewoman’s Delightful Companion, 1653.” The full 
quotation is as follows : “ The lady is to sit at table with a straight body, and even 
though she be an aunt, to refrain from resting her elbows on the table. She must 
not by ravenous gesture display a voracious appetite, or if she talk with her mouth 
full, or smack her lips like a pig, or swallow spoon meat so hot that tears come to 
her eyes, she will be taken for an underbred person, even if she were an earl’s 
daughter.”—F. S. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
The quotation wanted is from “ Aélla,” by Thomas Chatterton, but runs thus :— 
“ My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, (not her) 
All under the willow tree.”—M. McLean Dobrée. 

“TI weigh the man, not his title; ’tis not the King’s stamp can make the metal 
better or heavier."—“ Wycherley,” “The Plaindealer,” act 1, scene 1—M. McLean 
Dobrée. 

DRAMA 


RAKING STAGE.—-If so fund ntally y as Mr. W. J. Lawrence says, 
why is the “rake” being abolished in the most modern theatres, at home and 
abroad? £.g., His Majesty's Theatre in London.— Roscius, 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.—My dear old friend Louis Blanc frequently 
alluded in my presence to the fact that the tale of “ Les Fréres Corses” was 
on what would now be called the “telepathic ” affinities existing between himself 
and his brother Charles—the distinguished writer on art. Their mother was a 
Corsican of the noble house of Pozzo di Borgo.—Z. Martinengo-Cesaresco, 

MEDLEVAL SCIENCE.—A. P. T may find further discussion of the Mathematical 
Paradoxes in “ A Short History of Mathematics ” and “ Mathematical Recreations 
and Problems” (W. Rowe Ball) (Macmillan), and brief mention of physical 
problems. The latter also in “A Short History of Natural Science ” (Buckley), and 
in “ Roger Bacon ” Sa vie, ses ouvrages.—£, Charles. 








Those meeting with any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of Tae Acavemy anp LitERaTuRE should write direct to 
The Publisher, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 














